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Mbp wave of indignation against the way in which the 
war in Madagascar has been conducted is rising 
rapidly in France. In one paper we find a long account, 
written by a doctor, of the passage of the Red Sea in the 
month of September, when no breeze stirs the heated air, 
and when the passengers come out and lie down side 
by side on the main deck to avoid the furnace-heat 
below. Then the writer pictures a transport vessel 
bringing the sick back from Madagascar—7oo so-called 
convalescents, ‘‘ earthy-faced spectres,” with great eyes 
and sharp features, their skeleton frames still shaking 
withintermittent fever. It takes such a transport seven or 
eight days to pass through the strait that is passed in 
three or four by the fast mail steamers, and each of these 
seven or eight days is made terrible by a death-roll of 
40 or 45, which in its turn supposes from 100 to 150 who 
cannot leave their beds. All those who are able to drag 
themselves about, spend the night in groups upon the 
upper deck, while the sick below gasp out the last 
remnant of strength. As the rate of mortality increases, 
the poor invalids’ spirits fall; they avoid looking each 
other in the face ; all are thinking of their old home in 
Brittany or Provence, and trying to nerve themselves 
to meet the inevitable. The doctor ends his letter by 
declaring that the wake of each transport ship is marked 
by a ghastly line of corpses, that might now be living 
men if proper provision had been made for the sick in 
the Island of Réunion. 


M. Léon Daudet, in the ‘‘ Figaro,” takes up the 
parable where the doctor leaves it. It would cost 9 francs 
a day, he says, to take care of each sick man in the Island 
of Réunion, and the Republic cannot, forsooth, afford an 
expense which might amount to a hundredth part of what 
she allowed to go to shameful waste in connection with 
Panama. The Republic, he says, in a ghastly image, 
is satisfied with sharks for its sanitary officers ; they do 
their work well and cost nothing. Then he attacks 
General Duchesne, who telegraphed home, it appears, 
that, although he had 3000 sick in the hospitals, he had 
still sufficient men to form the flying column. M. Léon 
Daudet finds, in a telegram of the Agence Havas, the 
reason why General Duchesne will not allow any jour- 
nalists to accompany this column: ‘‘ One can trace the 
advance,” says the correspondent, ‘‘ by the dead which 
one sees lying in the brushwood by the side of the 
road.” And then M. Daudet appeals to Frenchmen and 
French mothers against this Republic, where 500 efits 
maitres have taken the place of one, and likens the 
Democracy to a street-walker, aged in her twenty-fifth 
year with every form of vice, ‘‘ staggering from shame 
to scandal, hoping only that she may end her days peace- 
fully crumpling a banknote in her stiffening fingers.” 


While some journalists are thus whipping the public to 
fury, others are drawing obvious morals by comparing 


of the present Republic, or the disembarking of Napoleon 
in Egypt with the provision made by the Republic for 
disembarking its soldiers in Madagascar. There were 
foresight and order and victory ; here stupidity, mistakes, 
and disaster. We are within the truth when we say 
that every mail from Madagascar intensifies the indig- 
nation felt against the present régime. Some attribute 
the mistakes that have been made to the jealousy 
between the naval and military departments, a jealousy 
which is easily accounted for when it is remembered 
that at the last moment a general was appointed to the 
chief command of the expedition all the plans of which 
had been made out by the Ministry of Marine. But the 
French public refuse to be satisfied with the explana- 
tion. They know in a vague, instinctive sort of way 
that they have always had to suffer from the jealousies 
of their commanding officers, that Moreau was jealous 
of Napoleon, and Napoleon of Kellermann, that jealousy 
is the French weakness, as formalism and pedantry are 
the weaknesses of Germany and England. They have 
not forgotten the mismanagement of the Tonquin expe- 
dition, and they are beginning to ascribe the sufferings 
of the soldiers to the form of government. Just as the 
Tonquin expedition prepared the way for a Boulanger, 
so this Madagascar expedition is preparing the way for 
any Frenchman who is bold enough to play for supreme 
power. 


All this while Frenchmen are hugely pleased at the 
reiterated proofs of the understanding with Russia. 
French papers reproduce from Russian papers the state- 
ment that Prince Lobanoff was allowed to go to 
Mirecourt in order to impress upon the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and the French President the neces- 
sity of restraining the exuberance of French aspirations. 
In other words, proof was given of the alliance in order 
that the French might not prove it by plunging into 
some ill-considered adventure ; but the French receive 
the explanation cheerfully. Russia is with them, and 
that is all they care for. Again and again they point 
with pride to the fact that British prestige in the Far 
East has received its first real check through the united 
action of France and Russia. British influence will 
never recover from this blow, cry the French papers; but 
we would venture to warn them modestly that ‘‘it is 
along night that never knows a dawning.” We are 
still masters of the sea, and the enterprise of our fore- 
fathers has given us points of vantage all overthe Eastern 
waters. 


A good many papers last week tried to explain Prince 
Lobanoff's presence at Mirecourt by asserting that a new 
Franco-Russian loan in further aid of China was to be 
brought out in the autumn, and that it was therefore 
necessary for Russia to do something to keep French 
gratitude alive. This explanation has since proved to 
be worthless. No new Franco-Russian loan has even 
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“been discussed, but a number of French and Russian 


bankers have combined to establish a bank at Shanghai, 
with a capital of 20,000,000 of francs, which is likely to 
be successful, and which is intended, we learn, to make 
evident the fact that the financial control of China has 
passed from the hands of England into those of the 
Franco-Russian coalition. All we can say to this is 
that France seems to be trying to force England to join 
the Triple Alliance. 


In the great struggle which is likely to take place 
upon the partition of China, we are certain of our fair 
share of advantages, in spite of any hostile coalition, if 
we will only continue to increase the strength of our 
fleet. It would be very difficult for France to keep a 
fleet afloat in Chinese waters. They can get coal, it is 
true, in Tonquin, but the quality, we understand, leaves 
a good deal to be desired; and a fleet with one coaling 
station is very much like a bull chained to a stake in a 
combat with a bull that is free. And the Russian fleet 
in those waters may almost be disregarded, for in truth 
neither a French nor a Russian fleet could get there 
after the declaration of war except by some gross 
negligence on the part of our naval officers ; for where 
could French or Russian ships coal on the way out? Of 
course we are assuming that as soon as war was declared 
we should treat coal as a contraband of war, as rice was 
treated by France in the Tonquin affair. 


The Japanese, it is said, have overrun more than half 
of Formosa, and are now moving in force against 
Anpin, where their opponents are making what will 
probably be a last stand. In a week or a fortnight at 
most the Japanese will hold the island from sea to sea. 
It is impossible not to compare this feat of the Japanese 
with the miserable fiasco of the French in Madagascar. 
The Japanese had infinitely the harder task of the two. 
The climate of Formosa is worse than that of Mada- 
gascar, and the Black Flags and other irregular Chinese 
levies were infinitely stouter opponents than the milk- 
blooded Hovas. The French have employed 18,000 men 
for a task which could have been carried out, according 
to their own officers, by 3000, backed by 1500 or 2000 
Soudanese, and the consequence of this miscalculation 
is that they have already lost something like 6000 men 
by fever. The 200th Regiment, that went out 3000 
strong, can now count only 50 healthy men, of whom 14 
are officers. The Japanese, on the other hand, threw 
60,000 troops into Formosa, and relieved their forces 
so cleverly that no soldiers were kept in the island 
more than a month. The consequence is they have now 
only 3000 in hospital, and the whole campaign will 
not cost them half as many lives as the French have 
lost. 


Baron Henry de Worms is a very rich Jew who 
is, we learn, about to be transformed from an Austrian 
into an English baron. As Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in Lord Salisbury’s last Government 
Baron Henry de Worms was a pitiable failure. When 
heckled over the estimates of the Colonial Office the 
Baron became confused and helpless, and one of his 
colleagues had frequently to rescue him from his tor- 
mentors. And yet the Baron is by no means devoid of 
ability. He speaks languages like a Russian diplomatist 
or aLevantineGreek, andduring the abortive negotiations 
with the foreign delegates about sugar bounties he was 
invaluable, for he could discuss ‘‘ drawbacks ”’ in Dutch, 
French, German, or Italian. But he had set his heart 
on being Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and he 
did not pretend to take any interest in the business of 
the Colonial Office, which he was too lazy to master. 
Baron de Worms is an effective platform speaker ; he 
has something of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett’s full-bodied 
style, and dearly loves spread-eagle perorations. 


A good story is told about the Baron and the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Lord Randolph, as is well 
known, was the first parliamentary general to make of 
his followers a disciplined army. One night he had put 
Baron deWormsup tospeak, hoping to ‘‘draw” Mr.Glad- 
stone. As soon as the G. O. M. began to take notes 
Lord Randolph hoped the Baron would sit down ; but 
alas! he went on. Lord Randolph pulled his coat-tail, 
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** Cut it short, for goodness sake!” But in spite of the 
hint the Baron continued. Suddenly Lord Randolph 
lost his temper; leaning forward he plucked the Baron’s 
coat again, ‘* Sit down, I say,” and down the Baron 
sat. By-the-by, dear old Smith once ventured to pull 
Mr. Matthews’s coat-tails, whereupon Lord Landaff, 
turning round, and glaring through his spectacles at 
Old Morality, said with much asperity, ‘‘ Really, I can- 
not undertake to conduct the debate if I am to be inter- 
rupted in this way.” Old Smith shrugged his shoulders, 
but never took the liberty again. Baron de Worms 
was more humble, or rather the difference between Mr. 
Smith and Lord Randolph Churchill was enormous. 


Every one who takes an interest in sport will be sorry 
to hear of the death of M. Lupin, who was one of the 
founders of the French Jockey Club and a member 
of the English Jockey Club as well. He was the owner 
and breeder of Jouvence, which was the first horse bred 
in France that won a race of any importance in England. 
This mare won the Goodwood Cup in 1853, a feat which 
M. Lupin repeated in 1864 with Dollar. Altogether, 
M. Lupin won the French Derby five times, the Grand 
Prix de Paris twice, and the Prix de Diane, the French 
Oaks, three times. For the last three or four years he 
has scarcely existed physically; he lived in bed. But 
up to his eightieth year he had retained his vigour of body. 
His chief interest to the last was his stable. He was kept 
informed of all turf events by his nephew, the Count de 
Clermont-Tonnerre. He received the Legion of Honour 
in 1889, and would probably have been given the officer’s 
cross of that Order this year had he lived. 


The Chicago Convention of ‘ physical-force” Irish- 
Americans has been treated much more intelligently by 
both the regular and special cable correspondents than 
might have been expected. Of course it is worth while, 
as a matter of news, to have some record of what the 
Finertys and Flahertys said, but beyond that the affair 
deserves no attention. The dissensions among the Irish 
leaders here at home are faithfully reflected, and even ex- 
aggerated, by the feuds and antagonisms which rive their 
followers in America. There is no Irish party anywhere, 
on either side of the Atlantic. Factions there are, which 
expend their energies in fighting each other. Possible 
conspirators are always to be found, too, but money is 
needed to set their machinery working, and no Irishman 
is visible who desires to send more good dollars after the 
millions which have gone to the bad. The Chicago 
gathering may place certain politicians in a position to 
make money out of the forthcoming Presidential cam- 
paign in America, but it concerns no one else. 


The well-known yachtsman, Mr. John Gretton, jun., 
has written to the ‘‘ Times” ‘‘ to protest against a con- 
demnation of Lord Dunraven’s course of action before 
the whole of the facts are clearly known. It is 
hardly manly,” he says, ‘‘to abuse our countryman 
unheard on the first news of his failure to win the cup.” 
So far as we have seen Lord Dunraven haS never 
been blamed for not winning the cup: he was blamed 
for behaving like a spoiled child by withdrawing from 
the third race on a silly pretext. No one knew better 
than Lord Dunraven that according to the conditions of 
the deed of gift all the races for the Cup have to be 
sailed over the New York Yacht Club Course, and when 
Lord Dunraven asked the Yacht Club Committee to 
choose another course he asked them to do what it 
was impossible for them to do, and when they declined, 
he withdrew from the race. This is why we blame 
him, and Mr. Gretton’s praise of his ‘‘ fairness and good 
temper” is beside the mark. 


We now hear from the ‘‘Times’” correspondent in 
New York that ‘‘there is something more than a 
possibility of a meeting between the Defender and 
Valkyrie III.” As the contest would not be for the 
‘*America” Cup, we confess to little interest in the 
result, though we feel sure that if a race is finally — 
arranged, the odds in favour of Defender will be heavy. 
We are satisfied for this year to regard the English 
yacht as beaten, and to hope for better luck in 1896, 
when Mr. Rose’s yacht, The Distant Shore, will compete 
for the famous trophy. 
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Sir Robert Giffen’s Report on the Wages of the Manual- 
Labour Classes completes the series of similar reports on 
wages already issued by the Board of Trade. The 
returns apply chiefly to the years 1885 and 1886. The 
tables show that about 4o per cent of the manual 
labourers in England receive 20s. per week and under, 
in Scotland over 50 per cent, and in Ireland somewhat 
more than 78 per cent. In England, too, more than 4 

r cent of the men received wages of more than 4os., 
in Scotland 1.3 per cent of the men, and in Ireland over 
2 per cent, the best class of manual labourer being 
distinctly more numerous in Ireland than in Scotland, 
which says a good deal for the intelligence of the Irish 
Celt and the instruction he receives.- The final result, 
after taking all classes of workmen into account, is that 
“‘the average rate of wages in the United Kingdom in 
1886 was 24s. 7d. a week, or £64 per annum, if the 
weekly rate is multiplied by 52.” In this last clause we 
find the very soul of Sir Robert Giffen : he is careful toa 
fault, painstaking to weariness, and uses English as if it 
were a mathematical instrument with stiff joints. 


Revived interest in some possible compromise of the 
standing grievance between Vatican and Quirinal raises 
afresh a consideration of the alternatives before the 
Pope. It is clear enough that he cannot have Rome. 
With what else will he be content ? The project imputed 
by rumour to Cardinal Galimberti, and supposed to be 
favoured by an important section of his colleagues, has 
in view, we are told, the carving out of a new territory 
on Italian soil which shall contain a seaport, and shall 
be under the absolute sovereignity of the Pope. But, 
even if the higher contracting Powers agree to come to 
some such bargain, where is the community in Italy to 
be found, no matter how meek or lowly, which would 
consent to pass under the harrow of clerical civil govern- 
ment? Even in the most backward and primitive parts 
of the Peninsula, the lesson that it is better to deal with 
the harshest of secular despotisms than with the sweetest 
priestly rule f/us metaphysical claims upon the soul and 
mind, has been fully learned. The Italian kingdom 
would have to find the new princedom for the Pope, and 
conquer his new subjects for him besides. 


The municipality of Avignon, we hear, has been fired by 
the notion of getting the Pope to come there, and even 
the stoutest Radicals in the town council are prepared 
to vote money for the restoration of the medizval Papal 
palace and extensive grounds for his reception. This 
proposal would be fantastically absurd, were it not 
for the faint possibility that it conceals some vague 
project lurking in the French Ministerial mind. But 
there may be an idea in Paris of taking advantage of 
the present Pontiff’s death, which in the nature of things 
may easily come soon, to assume that a free election of 
his successor cannot be held in Rome, and to offer 
Avignon instead to the College of Cardinals for its 
meeting-place. Such a step would have large political 
merits, of a sort. It would restore the Republic to her 
position as the heir to the Monarchy—the eldest child of 
the Church—and the fact that the Government had 
‘scored off” the Italians would probably counterbalance 
the grumbling of the anti-clerical party at home. 
This scheme of settling the Temporal Sovereignty 
problem, or at least of rearranging its conditions, may 
be worth watching. 


The various attempts to attribute the defeat of the 
English athletes in New York to the weather, or to the 
fact that the team was representative only of London 
and not of ‘Great Britain, seem not a little absurd. 
Surely we are strong enough to accept defeat without 
endeavouring to explain it away in this fashion. Even 
if we had been able to send our best men, the difference 
in the result would have been slight. The half- 
mile record would still have gone to America, for 
Bredin’s record is 1 min. 55} sec., and Kilpatrick 
made a world’s record of 1 min. 53? sec. We should 
have lost the hundred yards also, as Bradley, who com- 
peted, is our champion. Had John Ryan been included 
itis hardly to be expected that he would have beaten 
Sweeney’s record of 6 ft. 53 in. for the high jump, his 
own best jump being 6 ft. 44in. On the other hand, had 
Bacon represented us, he would in all likelihood have 
won the mile, as he holds the world’s amateur record of 
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4 min. 17 sec., and Conneff's time was 4 mifi. 18} sec. 
The Americans would have retained the 220 yards, for 
there again they achieved a world’s record ; and the rest 
of the events would have gone to them. Consequently, 
at our best we should have been able to secure only 
a single point. 


Jean Moréas, the author of the ‘‘ Pélerin Passionné,” 
‘*Les Cantilénes,” and other volumes of poetry, has 
sent to the ‘‘ Figaro” a paper eulogizing the classic 
methods and traditions. He will write no more irregular 
verses (vers libres)—Sophocles and Virgil, Racine and 
Lafontaine, never indulged in such vagaries. ‘‘ Look how 
Shakespeare and Goethe,” he says, ‘‘ barbarians as they 
were by race, tried to profit by the Latin and Greek 
models. They were well advised in seeking to restrain 
and regulate as far as they could their wild tempera- 
ments within the beautiful ordered limits prescribed by 
the genius of antiquity. But the French poet would 
be laughable who tried to borrow from a Saxon or 
a German; there is nothing to get from these races. 
A Saxon or a German art has never existed.” And yet, 
if we take a Slav like Turgenieff for judge, there is no 
music like German music and no poetry in the world’s 
literature equal to English poetry. But it would bea pity 
to take the judgments of M. Moréas too seriously. If it 
is true to say that there is no smoke without a fire, it is 
also true that much smoke means little fire, and in 
M. Moréas there is a great deal of smoke. 


A short time ago we attacked Lord Rosebery for pre- 
tending to honour literature by giving knighthoods to 
gentlemen like Mr. Walter Besant and Mr. Lewis 
Morris, who have no other connection with literature 
than that they wrote voluminously. But now “Truth” 
shows us that Mr. Balfour has fallen into an error very 
similar to Lord Rosebery’s; he has given the Rev. 
George Brooks, of Halesworth, £200 from the Royal 
Bounty Fund, and Mr. Labouchere has shown, in his 
own inimitable manner, that the Rev. George Brooks is 
a begging letter-writer of the lowest type. In 1886 
Brooks was a Home Rule candidate for Durham. For 
years afterwards he wrote Radical paragraphs for 
‘*Truth.” He became a Conservative as soon as his 
begging letters placed him in a position of comparative 
affluence. This is the way Mr. Labouchere puts it : ‘‘ In 
1887 he was a bankrupt. . . . In 1890, if not earlier, he 
begins his appeal to rich men. We find him, by his own 
admissions, getting £200 to £4300 in this way during 
the next year. In 1891 he removes to his comfortable 
quarters at Halesworth, and there for the next four 
years we have him living with his wife and six children 
in the style described by my representative, keeping 
his five or six servants and his pair of horses, renting 
a second house for his own convenience, paying 
his way promptly, and to all appearance never wanting 
for a plentiful supply of ready money ’—and all this on 
the proceeds of begging, and begging only. The editor 
of ‘*Truth” shows Brooks to be the professional beggar 
at his worst, ‘‘ready to pour out a torrent of abuse on the 
man he was a moment before beslavering, as soon as he 


_sees that there is nothing to be got out of him.” Mr. 


Labouchere proposes that as Mr. Balfour has been taken 
in so foolishly, he should pay the £200 out of his own 
pocket. This is a reasonable suggestion, which Mr. 
Balfour may perhaps carry into effect. But can nothing 
be done to Brooks? Are some beggars to be punished 
for asking for coppers in the streets, while the Brookses 
are to be rewarded for obtaining thousands. 


In his patronage of learning Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
has been a little more successful than Mr. Balfour or Lord 
Rosebery when thcy tried to honour letters; he has 
appointed Mr. George Saintsbury to the Chair of English 
Literature in Edinburgh University. Of course, either Pro- 
fessor Raleigh or Mr. Churton Collins would have been 
an infinitely better choice ; both these men are sound 
scholars, and have approved themselves as good teachers. 
It was thought at one time that Mr. W. E. Henley 
would have been appointed, but such a selection was 
above Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s imagining. The 
Queen, it is said, is now being pressed to make Mr. 
Henley the Poet Laureate. The appointment would not 
be unfit if Mr. William Morris and Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Coventry Patmore had previously refused the post. 
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THE BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 
ANOTHER ‘‘ DEAL” oF Mr. Cecit Ruopes ! 


A WEEK or two has elapsed since the prospectus of 

the Bechuanaland Railway Company, Limited, was 
published. The investing public, eager to obtain 5 per cent 
on the debentures of an enterprise which is to be heavily 
subsidized by Her Majesty’s Government, subscribed the 
£900,000 asked for (part of a total of £1,300,000), and 
nothing now remains, one might think, but to complete 
the railway up to Palapye, or even to Buluwayo. 
For Mr. Chamberlain, it must be presumed, has given 
his consent to the building of this railway, or, what is 
more probable, has confirmed the consent given by his 
predecesssor, the Marquis of Ripon. There is no 
concealment made of the fact that the Bechuanaland 
Railway Company, Limited, is an offshoot of the Char- 
tered Company; three of its four directors are the 
working directors of the Chartered Company—the 
Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, Alfred Beit, Esq., and 
Rochefort Maguire, Esq.; and the Chartered Com- 
pany, not content with guaranteeing the payment 
of interest on the debenture stock of the railway 
company for a period of twenty years, and with 
handing over to it 8000 square miles of land in Bechuana- 
land, also subsidizes it for ten years, to the tune of 
410,000 a year. Nothing could be handsomer or more 
generous, it would seem, than the conduct of the directors 
of the Chartered Company towards the Bechuanaland 
railway ; and some would say that it well became the 
Chartered Company to act liberally towards this railway, 
which is designed to open up its own territories. 
But whether it was distrust of human nature, or past 
experience of Mr. Rhodes’s ingenuity, or— something 
warned us that the Chartered Company would not be 
so liberal without some better reason. In consequence of 
this doubt, we sent for the Parliamentary papers on 
the subject and studied them, and our doubts were 
confirmed. 

These papers tell an almost incredible story, a story 
which, of course, later Parliamentary papers may modify 
or possibly alter completely ; but the official revelations 
answer so exactly to our fears that we are convinced that 
the matter stands substantially as set forth. The story 
is of interest not only to all the inhabitants of South 
Africa, but also to all persons who are interested in 
seeing how a handful of men can secure to themselves a 
gigantic monopoly and exploit it for their own benefit. 
When Sir H. B. Loch first wrote, on 19 September, 1891, 
to Lord Knutsford in regard to this railway, he advocated 
its construction mainly on account of the benefit it 
would confer on British Bechuanaland. He estimated 
that the railway would bring about a saving of between 
430,000 and £40,000 a year, by reducing the cost of 
the transport of mails and of forage and Government 
stores, and by diminishing the number of the Bechuana- 
land Border police. In exchange for this large saving 
the Bechuanaland Government was asked to give 
a subsidy of £25,000 a year for five years. On this 
basis the project took shape. In consideration of the 
subsidy it was proposed that the railway should carry 
the mails for nothing, the Government stores for 
nothing, and the officers and men of the police at half- 
price. The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
however, fought shy of the business. In February, 
1892, Mr. Beit, having gone out to Capetown, wrote to 
Sir Henry Loch estimating what the new line would cost 
and marshalling the arguments in its favour. Mr. 
Rhodes, too, joined in with a proposal that the 
Imperial subsidy should be £20,000 a year for ten years, 
and the subsidy of the Chartered Company should be 
10,000 a year for ten years. In April, 1892, Mr. Rhodes 
came to London and pressed the matter vigorously. 
Letter after letter was sent to Lord Knutsford. But 
Lord Knutsford would not be hurried, and when he was 
pushed for an answer he referred the matter to the 
Treasury and got an immediate non possumus, which 
allowed him time to deliberate at leisure. Perpetual 

stponement is not.a noble line of action, but Lord 

utsford had had experience of Mr. Rhodes. He 
knew all about the granting of the charter and how he 
had been duped then, and he preferred to do nothing 
rather than again find himself outmanceuvred, we cannot 
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say outwitted. And thus ended the first act of this little 
comedy. 

As soon as a Liberal Government was returned to 
power the confederates ventured toact boldly. Sir H. B. 
Loch sent a Memorandum to the Colonial Office, setting 
forth ‘‘the basis on which the High Commissioner is 
prepared to submit proposals to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the construction of the railway; the proposed 
conditions to be as follows: Her Majesty’s Government 
to contribute £20,000 per annum for ten years; the 
British South Africa Company and the Telegraph 
Company to contribute £10,000 for a like period ; 8000 
square miles in British Bechuanaland to be assigned to 
the promoters of the extension of the line to Palapye ; 
and, fourthly, the High Commissioner to arrange with 
the chiefs through whose territory the railway would be 
carried for the free transfer of the land required for its 
construction, for stations and for small townships.” 
And then follows a provision which makes a man accus- 
tomed to affairs rub his eyes in wonder: ‘‘ These 
transfers to be made either to a railway company 
formed for building the line or fo the British South 
Africa Company, on condition of the requisite capital for 
the railway being raised.” This last clause is of such 
an extraordinary character, and is destined to assume 
such extravagant proportions, that we must now inquire 
into its conception and trace its growth. In the 
negotiations which went on in 1891 we find simply 
a line in a Memorandum of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who writes that he ‘‘ contemplated asking Khama for 
a grant of land for a township at Sofala, the point 
of junction of the diverging lines to Tati and Macloutsie, 
and Sir Charles Metcalfe further understands ‘‘ that 
the land for the railway sidings and stations will 
be granted free.’”’ We note in passing that Khama’s 
authority is acknowledged here, an admission which later 
becomes important. The next mention of this proposal 
that the land for the railway should be free, is ina Minute 
from the High Commissioner to Mr. Beit in Capetown, 
rehearsing what Mr. Beit regards as the necessary 
conditions for the construction of the railway. The third 
of these conditions reads as follows: ‘that Her 
Majesty’s Government arrange with the several chiefs 
through whose territory the railway is to pass, that land 
required for railway purposes, including, at certain 
places, sufficient area on which to form small townships, 
should be free grants to the Company.” Although the 
concession has grown considerably since its first mention, 
there still seems to be nothing unreasonable in it, and so 
the matter rested till Lord Knutsford practically refused 
to have any more dealings with Mr. Rhodes, and till Sir 
H. B. Loch sent the patronizing Memorandum, from 
which we have already quoted, to the Colonial Office. In 
this Memorandum the proposal is made that the land for 
the railway should be transferred either to the railway 
company or to the British South Africa Company, on 
the condition of ‘‘ the requisite capital for the railway 
being raised”—as if there could be any difficulty in 
raising capital for a line to which the Imperial Govern- 
ment was about to grant a subsidy for ten years that 
amounted to 2 per cent on the whole capital required, 
besides 8000 square miles of land, and the land for 
railway sidings, stations, and small townships. One 
might have thought that the Chartered Company would 
have been highly delighted to have thus got a railway con- 
structed which would open up their out-of-the-way terri- 
tories, for the ridiculous sum of £100,000, spread over ten 
yearly payments. But so far from this being the case, 
it is now (we are speaking of October, 1892, a year 
after the negotiations were entered upon) that Mr. 
Rhodes first shows what he wants. He recognizes that he 
is dealing with the Marquis of Ripon, and not with Lord 
Knutsford, who, as we have said before, knows Mr. Rhodes, 
for it is in a letter to Sir Henry Loch, written from the 
Norham Castle on the eve of his departure from England, 
that he comes out in his true colours. After rehearsing 
once more what he is prepared to do, and what Her 
Majesty’s Government should do, he adds: 

‘*It is likewise understood that no so-called conces- 
sions which may be alleged to have been granted 
subsequent to the date of the charter, in the territories 
to the north of British Bechuanaland, shall be recognized 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and that those which 
may be alleged to have been granted prior to that date 
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shall be closely inquired into by a competent Court, for 
the purpose of being finally adjudicated upon, according 
to their merits, by Her Majesty’s Government. Further, 
that the British South Africa Company shall, with the 
approval and support of Her Majesty’s Government, 
acquire concessions for land and minerals in these terri- 
tories, such concessions, with a view to the development 
of the country as speedily as possible, and for the pur- 
poses of good government, to be subject to whatever 
conditions may be mutually agreed upon between us.” 

The reference to an understanding seems toindicate that 
Mr. Rhodes had talked over this question of ‘‘ so-called 
(sic /) concessions” with the Marquis of Ripon, and had 
easily hoodwinked Her Majesty's Colonial Secretary ; for 
what on earth had the Chartered Company done to en- 
title it to impose such a condition upon Her Majesty’s 
Government, a condition contrary to the very spirit 
of English law, for it is frankly retrospective in its 
character, and is as inexpedient as it is manifestly unjust ? 
Its effect, of course, is to give to the Chartered Company 
the absolute monopoly in regard to both lands and 
minerals in all the territories tothe north of British Bechu- 
analand. Lord Ripon places no limit to the gift he confers 
upon the monopolists : Mr. Rhodes’s power may extend 
to the Zambesi or to Timbuctoo so far as Lord Ripon is 
concerned. Of course this monstrous understanding, 
which required all Mr. Rhodes’s impudence even to put 
in black and white, could not be upheld. Once removed 
beyond the magic of Mr. Rhodes’s persuasiveness, Lord 
Ripon begins to suffer from lucid intervals. Sir Henry 
Loch has written to him, and has entitled the precious 
‘* understanding” the ‘‘ pre-emptive right of the Com- 
pany to obtain concessions in the Protectorate.” By 
this ‘‘ pre-emptive right” Lord Ripon understands ‘‘that a 
preferential or temporarily exclusive right is intended,” 
which ‘‘ is only to be recognized for a period fixed with 
the consent of the Government, and in Lord Ripon’s 
opinion it should be one of the terms of an arrangement 
that the privilege should be used with diligence, and 
should terminate if never used.” The idiotic qualifica- 
tion of this statement, which practically grants illimitable 
time as well as illimitable space to Mr. Rhodes’s 
monopoly, enables us to gauge Lord Ripon’s pre-eminent 
unfitness to deal with such a manas Mr. Rhodes. And 
now this sad and shameful story is to be lit up by 
a ray of humour which reveals the naked absurdity 
of the grotesque arrangement. In December 1892, 
Lord Ripon wrote to Sir Henry Loch setting forth 
the whole of the agreement between himself and what 
is practically the Chartered Company, and in this 
document he is compelled to declare that ‘‘ the under- 
taking of the Government not to recognize as valid 
concessions subsequent in date to the charter shall not 
be deemed to include grants by chiefs to individuals of 
sites for houses, stores, schools, chapels, and for garden 
and grazing grounds found in actual occupation.” The 
outcome of the matter is that Her Majesty’s Government 
has pledged itself to rob Khama and other independent 
chiefs of their most valuable rights and privileges, and 
to confer these rights and privileges upon the Chartered 
Company, but it objects to stealing chapels and schools, 
and will not undertake to evict tenants in actual occupa- 
tion. And for this astounding concession Mr. Rhodes 
gives—nothing. No wonderhe boasts that he can ‘‘deal ” 
with any one: Her Majesty’s Ministers are certainly as 
wax in his hands. 

But the position of robber which Her Maijesty’s 
Government, under the sage guidance of Lord Ripon, 
so lightly assumes has certain inconveniences. Lord 
Ripon concluded his onesided bargain with Mr. Rhodes, 
and then vanished from the scene, leaving Mr. Cham- 
berlain, his successor in office, to carry out his precious 
bargain. But now come Khama, Bathoen, and Sebele 
to protest against this arrangement between the 
Imperial Government and the Chartered Company, by 
which they are defrauded. Khama, as an earnest 
Christian, thinks more of the moral wellbeing of his 
subjects than of his pecuniary advantage. As long as 
Mr. Rhodes does not poison his young men with bad 
liquor, Khama is content to abandon to him land for the 
railway sidings and small townships, as well as the ‘‘ pre- 
emptive ” right to all minerals that may be found within 
his dominions ; but Bathoen and Sebele are not so self- 
sacrificing. They stand on their rights as independent 
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chiefs, and Bathoen, in particular, is in a peculiar position ; 

he has already sold the concession for a railway through 

his dominions to the Kanya Company (in which, we 

believe, Mr. Barney Barnato at one time held shares), 

and has received the monetary consideration stipulated. 

If Mr. Chamberlain tries, according to Lord Ripon's 

senile undertaking, to rob the Kanya Company for the 

benefit of the Chartered Company, the Kanya Company 

may take the matter into the law courts, where it is 

perfectly certain that Lord Ripon’s undertaking will be 

quashed as contrary to the very spirit of English 

law. Of course this will not happen. Mr. Rhodes will 

once more be generous to Her Majesty’s Secretary for 

the Colonies. Just as he gave up the schools and chapels 

which Lord Ripon had practically given him, so now he 

will propose to buy out the concession of the Kanya 

Company at a moderate figure, in consideration, of 
course, of a promise that Mr. Chamberlain will uphold his 

‘* pre-emptive right ” to the minerals ‘‘ in the territories 

north of Bechuanaland.” And so the mineral wealth of 
half a continent will be handed over in perpetuity to Mr. 

Rhodes and his group. Will Mr. Chamberlain consent 

to play this ignoble part? He has spoken passionately 

against monopolies in the past. Will he consent to 

establish the most gigantic monopoly ever known? or 
will he face Mr. Rhodes and tear up Lord Ripon’s dis- 
graceful arrangement as contrary both to law and equity? 
Mr. Chamberlain is to be tried as by fire sooner than we 

had imagined: the result will show his worth. Already 
in South Africa, Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner, at one time 
a great admirer of Mr. Rhodes, has spoken and written 

against Mr. Rhodes’s attempt to establish monopolies 
which will impoverish millions yet unborn in South 
Africa in order to enrich a handful of speculators. In 
our next week’s issue we propose to publish extracts. 
from her protest. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION AND THE IRON 
TRADE. 


ie is so seldom that in this country employers and’ 

employed unite for a common purpose, that when 
they do so the fact should be noted as a remarkable 
economic and social departure. This is more especially 
the case when the object in view is not of the petty and 
sordid character that often crops up and causes serious 
differences between capital and labour, but one of a 
comprehensive, national, and far-reaching character, 
which takes account of issues that are of unusual 
magnitude and importance as affecting a great staple 
industry. This description is strictly and peculiarly 
applicable to the inquiry that has recently been carried 
out in Germany and Belgium under the auspices of the 
British Iron Trade Association. Alarmed by the rapid 
and extensive advances that were being made by the 
iron manufacturers of Germany and Belgium, in outside 
markets, hitherto almost exclusively occupied by our 
own manufacturers, that Association determined on 
making an inquiry into the conditions of the cost of 
manufacture on the Continent of Europe, so far at least 
as iron and steel were concerned. As, however, the 
matter was one that was almost as important to the 
workmen as to the employers—inasmuch as loss of 
work is almost as serious an evil as loss of capital—it 
was decided to invite the co-operation of the trade- 
unions for the purposes of the contemplated inquiry. 
Fortunately it happens—thanks to the excellent senti- 
ments engendered and fostered by boards of conciliation 
and arbitration—that the relations of employers and 
employed in the iron industry of this country are excep- 
tionally cordial and friendly, so that there was not much 
difficulty in carrying out this programme. The trade- 
unionsconnected with the iron industry readily acquiesced 
in the proposal to become identified with the proposed 
inquiry, which, therefore, became a joint investigation 
of the facts and conditions of foreign competition. 

An examination of the statistics of the trade makes it 
clear that Germany has of late years made much greater 
progress than our own country. A very few figures 
will make this apparent. In 1880 Great Britain pro- 
duced 7,749,000 tons and Germany 2,729,000 tons of pig 
iron. But in 1894 Great Britain only produced about 
7,200,000 tons, while Germany produced 5,382,000 tons. 
In other words, the British production had declined by 
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mearly half a million tons, whereas the production of 
‘Germany had about doubled. This in itself is not neces- 
‘sarily a danger to the United Kingdom, because the iron 
output of Germany, like that of Italy, Austria-Hungary, 


-and the United States, might conceivably be almost 


wholly consumed at home. But when we come to com- 

are the returns and exports we find that this is very far 
from being the case. Nearly one-half of the total pro- 
duction of iron in Germany is exported, and the exports 
have been increasing of late years at a rate that would 
soon leave Germany by far the most important iron- 
exporting country in the world. To go no farther back 
than 1880, we find that in that year the total iron exports 
of Germany only amounted to 1,301,000 tons, whereas 
in 1894 the exports had risen to 2,008,000 tons. From 
the United Kingdom, on the other hand, the iron exports 
amounted in 1880 to 2,883,000 tons, and in 1894 to con- 
siderably less than that figure. In other words, Ger- 
many has made enormous advances, while Great Britain 


‘has fallen behind. This was a truly alarming condition 


of things, and one which the British Iron Trade Associa- 
tion did well to face as they have done. 

The report of the delegation which visited the iron 
and steel works of Continental Europe, which may now 
be daily looked for, is likely to show that the Belgian 
and German establishments are much more ahead of our 
‘typical works in this country than is generally supposed. 
While we, in England, have been resting on our oars, 
and following the easy-going and somewhat old-fashioned 
usages to which we had become accustomed in conse- 
quence of the greater antiquity and conservatism of our 
practice, the Germans and the Belgians, having largely 


.to create an industry that was already long-established 
vin England, have exerted themselves to acquire a full 


knowledge of the most advanced practice and the most 
perfect processes and appliances. The consequence of 
all this has been, that while in England we are no further 


-on than we were many years ago, the Germans, like 


_ issued from the late Commission on the Poor Law. 


-inconsiderable factor in the 


- the Americans, have been making new and improved 


departures in every direction, and their equipment to- 
day is, as a rule, at least equal to our own, and in some 
cases markedly superior. It appears that the Germans, 
at any rate, have no marked advantage over our own 
works in reference to wages. The rates ordinarily paid, 
except to some of the more highly skilled and 
fesponsible workmen, such as rollers, do not greatly 
differ as between the two countries. In Belgium the 
cates of wages appear ordinarily to take a considerably 
lower range. Both countries, of course, still enjoy a 
considerable amount of protection, and there can be no 
doubt that this enables them to sell to outside markets 
more cheaply than they otherwise would be likely to do, 
while it is even asserted that as they can sell to their 
own people at large profits, they can afford to place a 
remainder of their production in outside markets at 
a loss. 


HELP FOR THE FARMERS. 


HE Duke of Devonshire, as is his way, was unable 

to reassure farmers last week with any prospect of 

a revival in agriculture. His floods of common-sense must 
have drowned the hopes of many a trusting agricultu- 
tist. Indeed, it is enough to make our farmers despair. 
A Royal Commission has been sitting for ever so long, 
large sums of money have been expended, hundreds of 
expert witnesses have been examined, and innumerable 
and valuable statistics have been gathered ; and yet 
so far we are able to offer little or no encourage- 
ment to the industry in question. What will come of 
the Commission remains yet to be seen, but at the most 
we can anticipate nothing more authoritative or original 
than mild and innocuous recommendations rays as 
er- 
tainly, it will not be for lack of evidence that the Com- 
mission fails, if fail it must. Not only is there abundance 
of testimony, if we had needed it, that agriculture is in a 
lamentable condition, but there is also a surfeit of schemes 
for its relief, contained in the pages of the various 
Blue-books. There can be no question that this 
roblem has now advanced to such proportions that 
it may not be ignored, even by Parliament. Indeed, no 
determination of the 
General Election was the hope that the Unionists 
avould do what they could in behalf of the farmer. 
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That they will do so we believe, for it is not too much 
to say that not Ireland, not the unemployed, not 
Local Veto, but the condition of agriculture is the great 
and instant problem of the day. During the last twenty 
years prices have fallen so enormously as to leave 
scarcely a sufficient margin for bare livelihood. As a 
result the tendency has been continuously to throw the 
land out of cultivation and to convert it into grass land. 
In the twenty years between 1873 and 1893, no less 
than 1,735,631 acres were thrown out of cultivation in 
England alone, whereas the permanent pasturage in- 
creased in that period by 2,890,564 acres. The facts, 
indeed, are too familiar to require emphasis. The tale 
of woe has been sounded in our ears for so long that it 
hardly needs repetition. 

What, then, is to be done? for it appears very plain 
that something must be done if we are to keep even the 
remnants of the industry which was once the backbone 
of England. We may premise that little more can be 
expected in the way of reduction of rent. The land- 
owner, indeed, gud landowner, suffers equally and impar- 
tially with his tenant. The rents of land have been 
reduced within these twenty years by amounts varying 
in different districts from 10 to 40 per cent. Nor is 
that all; the charges upon the land, which in a majority 
of cases are borne by the landowner, have materially 
increased. The most striking evidence in this connec- 
tion was given before the Commission by Mr. W. H. 
Hall, of the famous Six Mile Bottom Estate in Cambridge- 
shire. According to the documents put in by that gentle- 
man, who owns 5600 acres in Cambridgeshire, and may 
be taken as a typical case of the good landlord, in 
1883 the gross income for rents amounted to £7258, 
omitting fractions ; outgoings, that is to say tithes, rates 
and taxes, improvement charges, buildings, repairs, and 
the like, were £3779. The net income was, therefore, 
43478 odd. In 1888 the gross rental had declined 
to £5551, the outgoings stood at £3255, and the net 
income at £2296. In 1892 the rental had diminished 
still further to £5105, the outgoings had increased to 
#4035, and the net income had sunk to £1070; that 
is to say, in ten years there was a decline of 70 per 
cent on the net profit. Mr. Hall declared that he could 
reduce his rents no further, and that if it was demanded 
of him he must go. It further appeared that although 
he gave his tenants eight months’ credit, he had diffi- 
culty in collecting more than 50 per cent of his rents at 
the half-yearly rent audit. In fine, it is manifest that 
tenants are too poor to pay even the largely reduced 
rents, and that landowners similarly cannot afford to 
make any further concessions without practically giving 
the land away. In the same way those who attribute 
the agricultural depression to the law of primogeniture 
and the existence of vast estates and what not, are as 
utterly foolish as those who think the difficulty is created 
by the heartless landlord. It may or may not be a good 
thing that large estates should be broken up, and it may 
or may not be a good thing that land should be capable 
of ready transfer; these matters scarcely touch the fringe 
of the greater question as to what is the caus¢ of the 
present depression. Even Mr. Fletcher Moulton, who 
is not a friendly witness to landowners, has declared that 
the decay of agriculture is due to very different causes. 
The origin of the evil lies much deeper. It may be beyond 
the power of Government to make with any accuracy a 
diagnosis of the disease, but that much might be done to 
assist the dwindling fortunes of the farmer is manifest. 

An interesting inquiry was undertaken last year by the 
County Council and Chamber of Agriculture of Shrop- 
shire in conjunction. A circular was sent out to the 
various farmers of the shire inviting responses to a 
number of questions. The replies which were received 
from more than a hundred suggested a number of 
remedies for the present ills. As the suggestions 
represented mainly the farmers’ interest, some are 
naturally biassed, and therefore negligeable ; but all the 
same we give them for what they are worth: (1) A 
reduction of rent, which we believe to be impracticable ; 
(2) the taxation of foreign imports, z.e. fair trade, if not 
protection; (3) the lowering of railway rates; (4) the 
institution of light railways ; (5) the amendment of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act; (6) security of tenure, and 
formation of land courts and boards of arbitration; (7) 
the division of rates ; (8) the revision and adjustment of 
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the incidence of taxation; (9) the application of the 
Merchandise Marks Act to foreign produce; (10) co- 
operation, to bring producer and consumer into cor- 
respondence ; (11) bimetallism ; (12) a Pure Beer Bill, to 
stimulate the brewing of beer from barley, malt, and 
hops ; (13) a bonus on the growth of wheat; (14) an 
alteration of the Tithe Commutation Act, 1836, so that 
the tithe might be based on the rateable value of the 
land instead of on the gross produce. 

Now, of these fourteen proposals five, certainly, may 
be commended to the earnest attention of the Govern- 
ment ; namely, 3, 8, 9, 12, and 14. It is already under- 
stood that Lord Salisbury will tackle’ the question of 
railway rates. The farmers complain bitterly that the 
tariff of the railways is favourable to the foreign pro- 
ducer; that is, that it costs less to send from France to 
London than from the provinces to London. We believe 
that there is a vast amount of justice in this charge, and 
the sooner the inequality is remedied the better. In this 
connection the proposal to utilize light railways in the 
remoter districts deserves serious consideration. So 
much advantage has accrued from the experiment in 
Ireland that there is really no reason why it should not 
be tried in this country. The cost might be charged 
upon a county council rate ; and since Mr. Chamberlain 
is contemplating Imperial loans for colonial purposes, 
there is no reason why we should not extend to our 
countrymen at home the privilege which we are pre- 
paring to confer upon them abroad. A division of rates 
between landlord and tenant would make little difference 
to either; but a readjustment of taxation, so as to equalize 
property of all sorts, would more materially affect the 
landowner, and consequently his tenant. The applica- 
tion of the Merchandise Marks Act to foreign producers 
would, it is hoped, bring about an ‘increased sale of 
English meat, and as it is common knowledge that 
frozen mutton is sold for English mutton in many 
butchers’ shops, there is no doubt that this altera- 
tion would be extremely helpful. Similarly, a Pure 
Beer Act would increase the demand for barley, 
and, according to testimony, over one-fourth of 
England barley is now the only hope of the farmer. 
Tithes, we know, are a difficult question, but 
the request that they should be based on the rate- 
able value and not on the gross produce of the land 
seems reasonable enough to merit attention. Certainly 
a charge of five shillings an acre on a rent of one pound 
sounds preposterous. In regard to the tenth sugges- 
tion, Messieurs the farmers must commence, but legis- 
lation might very well offer them some encouragement 
and advice. In all trades the middleman is the difficulty. 
It is certain that he gets more than his share, and an 
experiment of elimination would do no harm and pro- 
bably a great deal of good. Finally, we have a sug- 
gestion to add of our own. The English farmer 
knows nothing of technical education and cares less for 
it. Yet, unless he is a fool, he should see that a better 
knowledge of his. craft would enable him to compete 
with foreign producers upon more equable terms. We 
will take one instance in case. The great quality 
desired in butter by large buyers is ‘‘ uniformity.” The 
Danish makers by their more scientific systems are able 
to sell uniform butter at a fixed price, and consequently 
it has not only a larger market in England, but commands 
a higher price. Successful attempts have been made in 
some counties to start dairy factories, but the bulk of 
the farmers are too ignorant, or too conservative, to 
change their methods. Yet factory butter sells at three- 
pence a pound more than the random butter from the 
farms. What is wanted is organization. Wherever these 
factories have been started they have proved beneficial 
to farmers and consumers alike. Whatever public and 
private spirit can do in furthering these and similar 
enterprises, will be greatly to the profit of agriculture. 


A JANGLE OF CURATES. 


oe is no doubt that if the curates (by which we 
mean the assistant curates) band together for the 
redress of their wrongs and set these forth soberly, they 
will obtain much sympathy from the public. The very 
name of curate, as Sydney Smith says, has something 
lean and pathetic about it. The curate is a comic 
character on the stage dramatic and the stage vital ; he 
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fares hard, and has to walk humbly. We disbelieve in: 
his abilities, and dislike his vocal intonation ; we fidget 
under his sermons, and smile at the attention paid him 
by the ladies. But, at bottom, we rather esteem him, as. 
the poor fellow who does the work and gets the kicks, 
and should like to see him less humble and Heep-like. 
But the proposed Curates’ Union is on wrong lines and 
in wrong hands. A bustling, egoistical little man of 
the name of Thackeray has the customary quarrel with 
his vicar, and gets the customary dismissal. Forthwith 
he raises war-cries, spends his money in riotous adver- 
tising, hires Sion College, and invites his priestly 
brethren to the fray. The incumbents come in force, 
and bring with them their more docile curates. Poor 
Dr. Thackeray is overborne and outvoted in his owm 
hall, and shouted down. He had invited the enemy to 
the battle, and they had every right to come and to stifle 
him by their votes if they could. They availed them- 
selves of his chivalry to win an inglorious and inde- 
corous victory over him. The speeches on both sides. 
were in execrable taste. On the one side the war- 
cry was raised about personal grievances only. The 
demand was not for justice and opportunity for the’ 
discharge of duty ; it was for more bread and fish and, 
greater prestige. On the other side, the protest was 
made against curates’ unions, because the bishops are 
impeccable gentlemen ; because curates’ unions would 
spoil the unionists’ slender hopes of preferments ; and, 
finally, because it is low to have a union: it is like 
plasterers and bricklayers ; and respectability forbids the 
shabby-genteel curate to enjoy the blessings of associa- 
tion. Respectability, indeed, in the shape of many 
well-groomed incumbents did effectually forbid this 
union, at least for a time; although both sides might 
have learnt much from societies which make no pretence 
to be so eminently respectable but still do not riot 
immoderately. 

In spite of the confused issues, the fact does remain 
that the anarchy in the Church of England is quite in- 
tolerable. It is the merest chance whether an able and 
zealous priest will get a freehold for life, or grow old and 
sour as a menial drudge. Age, merit, ability, diligence, a 
discerning eye and a ready tongue, all count for nothing. 
No one in authority knows anything about mere curates ; 
no one wants to know. If disputes arise, as one speaker 
pithily put it, ‘‘the freeholder sides with the freehold.” 
This curate question actually sends out a ray of hope 
that the whole question may ultimately be settled. 
The incumbent cannot well be stripped of his privileges, 
but the curate may be levelled upward. He may be 
made, what he is already in theory, the servant, not of 
the incumbent, but of the parish, the fellow-curate of 
the vicar. Then they will dispute, as they do now, but 
on more equal terms. The ritual and the delights of 
preaching will still be the casus discriminis, but if the 
contention waxes warm the bishop or archdeacon will 
be called in. He will come gladly and set many things 
right. He will repress whim-worship and restore order 
where chaos has hitherto reigned. The curate will thus 
become the agent of law and order, if he is supported 
and encouraged. Geshurun waxed fat and kicked. We 
do not advocate more beef and claret, nor suits of a 
superior serge, but we think it only just that these con- 
stant dismissals should be put a stop to, and that equal 
justice be distributed to all the clergy alike ; and that the 
pallid and depressed underling should not be placed at 
the mercy of men who are often his inferiors in learning, - 
piety, and diligence—indeed, in all things save income, 
diameter, and pomposity. 


TIGER HUNTING IN THE NEPAUL TERAI. 
Il. 


i is a cheerful picnic enough, even though the sun be 

blazing overhead with highly developed sunstroke 

wer and the heat be some immaterial trifle under 
200° Fahrenheit. Who cares for sun and heat? We 
have earned our lunch and the indulgence of a long 
draught to celebrate our success and allay the pangs of a 
parched throat. We know that from this time on till 
nightfall, having once drunk, we shall have to wet our 
lips every few minutes; but what of that? We have 
bagged our tiger, prudence may go hang! and so we 
pour forth a libation which is eminently comforting — 
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for the moment. When our pipes are lighted, we 
remount our elephants and start again. 

‘We drive a second nullah along its downward 
course from the forest to the plain, and drive it as 
thoroughly as may be, but in vain. No creature that 
we may shoot presents itself, and game of other kind 
mock us by their undesired appearance. 

Not far from the point where this nullah has outlet 
upon the open country is the grass cover that stands 
as the fourth item upon our programme. This being 
reached, two ‘‘stops” are sent ahead and the line formed 
into three sections, divided by the two guns that are 
available for commanding the ground and, particularly, 
for preventing a tiger from breaking through and going 
back unseen or unreported. ‘‘ Cease general firing” is 
the order here, and we advance. Of course, game that 
may not be shot at gets up and breaks away with, as it 
seems, abnormal frequency. Deer of sorts, pig, and 
partridge tempt us at every step, but tempt in vain. 

e who are in the line look forward to nothing but that 
waving of the grass that means a tiger stealing off. 
We have no eye or mind for anything save the black- 
barred coat of the forest monarch; no ear for aught 
‘but the trumpeting of an elephant, that may mean tiger 
afoot, or a gunshot from the stops, that must imply a 
tiger, bear, or panther seen. But alas! we beat the 
whole of that grass plain to the last tuft without putting 
up any of the big game sought. Mildly disappointed, 
we start upon our three-mile march to the swamp, our 
fifth item. 

There is nothing especially luxurious about elephant- 
‘riding, more particularly when the rider is mounted in 
-ahowdah. It is an ache-contracting form of exercise, 
and when one rides thus for an hour or more without 
any distraction in the way of sport, it is decidedly trying. 
We have three miles to cover, without any prospect of 
shikar, for our way is through the forest, where game 
of any sort may not be looked for within reach of gun or 
rifle. Between 2 and 3 p.m. we descend from the forest 
into the plain, a quarter of a mile from the swamp that 
~we are to try for tiger. 

The swamp lies at the foot of the forest, and along 
half its length is guarded by a precipitous bank of thirty 
feet in height. On the side opposite the forest is open 
country that offers no hiding-place, and we know that 
we have to give our more serious attention to that 
densely wooded side whither a tiger, if it leave the 
‘swamp, must almost infallibly betake itself. So one cer- 
tain gun is posted on the height amidst the forest trees 
to move forward on our right flank and intercept a tiger 
stealing off from a point too far ahead for the guns in 
line below to deal with it, and the other three guns 
keep with the line. These arrangements having been 
made we start. But we do not advance any distance 
before difficulties occur to break our ranks up in disorder. 
There is said to be ‘‘ fussund ”’ at this end of the swamp, 


- and fussund (ze. bog) so treacherous that an elephant 


may sink in it and disappear engulphed in foundationless 
mud. Not until a subsequent season was I to explode 
this fallacy by beating right through the thick of it 
-after a wounded tiger ; but for the present it serves, and 
the mahouts, making the most of it, avoid the heavier 
cover where interlacing rush and sedge make pleasant 
harbourage for tiger. It is idle to press the mahouts 
into these. They say ‘‘ fussund”’ in reply to all entreaty, 
and one dare not order an animal to be fussunded when 
it will cost from £500 to £800 to replace it. We adopt 
another expedient : we approach these dangerous spots 
as closely as we can and throw ‘‘anars” into the 
thicket. Sometimes these anars (crude bombs of clay 
filled with the semi-explosive gunpowder of the Indian 
‘bazaar) explode mildly, sometimes they fizzle out as 
‘soon as they reach the water or mud, and sometimes 
they expire noiselessly in mid-air. But they, or the 
noise made by those who throw them, will on occasion 
start a tiger from a lair that no elephant can approach. 
No tiger is started by anar or elephant out of the 
fussund region or from the densest reed, and we are 
now entering the wider but shorter segment that, shaped 
like a chemist’s retort, ends the swamp. Arrived here, 
our right flank is swung round, and with it the stop who 
had guarded the forest line of retreat ; our crescent line 
is now formed to beat what cover remains away from 
the jungle, so that a tiger being started must either break 
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through the line or take to the open ahead. This is our 
last cast for the day, and we make our arrangements as 
perfect as possible. We start forty behemoths in line. 

Are they forty quadrupedal animals on shore, or forty 
barges labouring in a lumpy sea? the uninitiated 
spectator might ask with good excuse. Now heeling 
over to larboard, now going over to starboard, those 
forty blunder and flounder along ; now to the one side 
now to the other, the unfortunates in howdahs seem to 
be meditating adownward plunge into the ooze. Howdah- 
riding is now as difficult as it is ridiculous, and only he 
who is an expert of many seasons can steady himself and 
gun under these conditions. But bon gré, mal gré we 
flounder along, and we have penetrated some eighty 
yards of this final section of the swamp when there is a 
waving of the heavy reeds ahead and going from us. A 
waving, didI say? It is ¢he waving—that which tells of 
a tiger—and a gun (a simple smoothbore) goes up to 
the shoulder of one of our party and a shot is fired, and 
a thud and roar tell us that that bullet found its proper 
billet. But the tiger does not accept the situation with 
philosophy ; it charges the line, and every elephant turns 
tail, and we who were the hunters are for some minutes 
hunted: not at any great speed, however, for the heavy 
ground does not permit of pace. Now a general scrim- 
mage occurs, and the tiger, wounded though it be, is the 
hero of the occasion: it has bitten the tail of one elephant 
and clawed a hinder leg of another, and has stood the 
fire of three of the howdah guns without succumbing. But, 
valiant though it be, that tiger may not hope to escape. 
It was unseen when the first shot was fired ; and now that 
the cover is downtrodden in every direction by the 
elephants, it is seen almost continuously. Shot after shot 
is fired at it as it charges here and there, and at last it 
falls and dies. 

Hurrah ! Once again a day’s work has been done, not 
by any means the best that we have known, but infinitely 
better than the many days that have seen us tigerless on 
our return to camp. So may we drink once more while 
the tiger is being padded, and set our faces homeward 
cheerily. 

It is nearing upon five of the afternoon when we start 
again campwards, to take such general shooting as may 
be had en route. The sun has in its decline lost some of 
its power, and loses more and more as we advance 
through copse and brake and grass-patch, shooting as 
we go; and the air is comparatively cool when we reach 
our tents. But how grateful even in that comparative 
coolness is the big draft of cool beer from a foaming 
tankard, or other refreshing drink that is ready for us as 
we dismount! And how enjoyable the long cool evening 
spent in feasting and in talk that recalls the doings of a 
happy day ! Epwarp N. Brappon. 


IMPERIAL PENNY POSTAGE. 


WweHe is responsible for the delay in instituting 
Imperial Penny Postage? For some years past 
everybody has been familiar with the idea of a, single 
British postal district, coextensive with the Empire, 
within which a letter shall be franked for any distance— 
one, ten, or ten thousand miles—for a penny, just as a 
newspaper now isfor a halfpenny. The cost to this country 
of realizing this scheme is estimated by the Post Office 
at £75,000 in the first year—Mr. Henniker Heaton 
says £,25,000—while the cost to the largest colony could 
not exceed £2000. Against this reduction of revenue 
(speedily to be made up by the natural increase of 
correspondence under the penny rate) are to be set the 
advantages to our commerce of cheaper means of 
communication ; the encouragement of written inter- 
course between millions of emigrants and their relatives 
here, with the result of stimulating that feeling of 
attachment to the mother-country which is so closely 
akin to patriotism ; and, finally, the moral effect of thus 
significantly asserting, urdz et orb, the solidarity of the 
British people—of giving practical effect to the words 
of the Prince of Wales, that ‘‘an inhabitant of New 
Zealand is as dear to us at home as an inhabitant of 
Kent or Surrey.” Public opinion at once supported the 
project ; the Press unanimously advocated its immediate 
adoption ; the Associated Chambers of Commerce gave 
it the weighty stamp of the approval of men of business. 
On 8 April, 1893, it was moved in the House of Commons 
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that ‘‘In view of the recent declaration of the Post- 
master-General to the effect that there are no serious 
financial or administrative objections to such a step, the 
time has come when the charge for transmission of 
letters from the United Kingdom to all parts of the 
British Empire should be reduced to one penny per half- 
ounce letter.” Every speaker, including Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Goschen, and Sir W. Harcourt, sympathized with 
the proposal, although the Postmaster-General hinted 
that the colonies were not all in favour of it. At the 
close of the debate the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir William Harcourt) said : ‘‘ The Government desire 
at the proper time, when the finances of the country 
permit, and when the assent of the colonies has been 
obtained, to carry out the object advocated in the 
Resolution.” As speakers on both sides of the House 
were of one opinion, it was not necessary formally to 
pass the Resolution ; the House accepted Sir William 
Harcourt’s word that the reform would be carried out. 
From that day to this, however, nothing has been 
heard of the matter from Ministerial lips, either Con- 
servative or Radical. 

Now it is quite true that some of the Australian Post- 
masters-General have passed a resolution that, while 
sympathizing with the idea, they did not think the time 
opportune for carrying it out. But Australia is not 
ruled by Postal officials, and the Prime Ministers of 
Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand promptly declared 
for Imperial Penny Postage (which is also accepted by 
Canada). It might appear, therefore, that the Home 
Government had used its best endeavours to persuade 
the Colonial Governments, succeeding in some cases, 
and failing in others. 

The real truth is that since Sir William Harcourt’s 
declaration not one line has been addressed by the Home 
Government to Australia on the subject. This was ex- 
plicitly admitted by Mr. Hanbury in the House of Com- 
mons some time ago. Of what value, then, was the 
Resolution accepted by the House, endorsed with the 
implied undertaking of the Minister? What became of 
the Resolution? It was simply pigeonholed at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, exactly as if ithad been a petition from 
Mudborough for the erection of a pillar-box. 

It is said that, at any rate, the Postmasters-General 
of Australia, or some of them, have passed a motion 
against the immediate institution of Imperial Penny 
Postage. This argument implies still more ignominious 
treatment for the House’s resolution. It is to be made 
into a shuttlecock, and bandied backwards and forwards 
for the amusement of languid bureaucrats. The Reso- 
lution was not actually passed by the House, says a 
smart official. That quibble aggravates the offence. 
The House did not vote, because, as occurs nearly 
every day, it was satisfied with the undertaking of the 
Minister concerned ; though on reference to the debate, 
it will be seen that the unanimity of hon. members was 
expressly stated and admitted. In any case, some one 
may say, the Post-Office is not to blame. The fault, if 
any, lies between the Minister who gave the under- 
taking and the Colonial Postmasters-General. Let us 
test this contention. 

It is ridiculous to blame Sir William Harcourt. 
Sancho Panza was pitied, not scolded, when he had 
been tossed in the blanket. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in theory can overrule the Postmaster- 
General ; but, as can be seen from the ‘‘ Life of Row- 
land Hill,” and other books, he habitually defers to him 
in matters of this kind. And unquestionably it is the 
function of the Postmaster-General to open negotiations 
with his Colonialcolleagues. Thisthe Postmaster-General 
has not done. Neither he nor anybody else has ventured 
to assert that in Sir William’s opinion a means of stimu- 
lating commerce, promoting patriotism, and strengthen- 
ing the Empire is not worth the cost of a torpedo-boat, 
or a couple of pictures in the National Gallery. As a 
matter of fact, it is notorious that both Lord Rosebery 
and Sir William Harcourt are as hearty advocates of 
Imperial Penny Postage as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
And the financial objection was met by the formal offer 
of a wealthy gentleman to give a bank guarantee against 
all loss. 

Nor are the Colonial Postmasters-General to blame. 
Until the formidable banking crisis two years ago, 
Australian opinion was ‘‘solid” for the penny rate. 
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Since that crisis all possible economies have been strin- 
gently enforced. It was therefore a master-stroke of 
policy to suggest that before the Home Government 
stirred, the Premiers of some forty colonies, some with 
hardly any revenue, others struggling with debt and 
depression, should sign a round robin undertaking to 
proceed pari passu with us. Does the parent duck learn 
from or teach her timid brood to swim? Does the 
Derby starter exact that his drove of fiery colts shall be 
drawn up in a geometrically straight line and spring off 
together like a rank of dragoon chargers? Is it not the 
plain duty of the mother-country, with a postal surplus 
of three millions, to set the example, and to await the 
adhesion of the colonies to her policy, exactly as in the 
case of Free Trade? . 

It is here necessary to expose an artful misrepresenta- 
tion of the object in view. On reference to the Resolu- 
tion laid before the House, it will be seen that it refers 
only to the transmission of letters from the United 
Kingdom 0 the colonies, return letters from the colo- 
nies being unaffected. This distinction is the hinge on 
which the whole discussion turns. For we merely ask 
the colonies to receive such letters as we send them at 
the penny rate, and at our own expense ; we do not ask 
them to alter their rate, or to diminish their revenue by 
a farthing. It is important to remember that, under the 
Postal Union Convention, each country pays for the 
transmission of its own mails to the country of destina- 
tion, and delivers free all mails brought to it from other 
countries. Thanks to this simple arrangement it is 
possible for any group of countries in the Union to form 
(under Article 21 of the Convention) a “restricted 
Union,” within which postal rates lower than the general 
Union rate may be charged. Such Unions have been 
formed between Canada and the States, Austria and 
Germany, Spain and Portugal, Holland and Belgium, 
and Australia and Fiji. It is now proposed that such a 
‘restricted Union” shall be formed, embracing Great 
Britain and her colonies. 

Further, the principle governing these Unions is that 
the domestic or inland rate of postage in each country 
included shall suffice for the conveyance of a letter to 
any other country included. Thus, the American inland 
rate of 1d. carries an American letter to any part of 
Canada, and the Canadian inland rate of 14d. carries a 
Canadian letter to any part of the United States, And 
so, under the scheme of Imperial penny postage, 
the British inland rate of 1d. would carry a British 
letter to any colony, while the Government of that 
colony could retain for return letters the Postal Union: 
rate of 2}d., or adopt its own inland rate, or accept the 
British inland rate of 1d., at its own will and pleasure. 
There is nothing inconvenient in a difference of rates. 
At present a postcard to Australia costs 1d., while 
Australia charges 1}d. for a postcard to England. 

It will be perceived that this is a very small favour to- 
ask of the colonies. A man is surely entitled to travel 
third-class for economy, even if he have cousins who 
are in some way persuaded that it is still more econo- 
mical to travel first-class. What do the Australian 
newspapers (setting aside the postmasters for a moment) 
say to this? 

The ‘‘ Brisbane Courier” declares : ‘‘ To this arrange- 
ment, the Postmaster-General notwithstanding, no 
possible objection could be made on behalf of the 
Colonies. It would not cost them a single farthing.” 

The ‘‘ South Australian Register”: ‘‘ The fact that 
the Australian Colonies are not in a position to establish 
the return service at present, should not lead us to stand 
in the way of the benefits which would undoubtedly 
result to the people of the United Kingdom and to 
Australians by the reduction of postage from England 
to Australia. We have not reached thatstage of imbe- 
cility yet.” 

And the “‘ Melbourne Argus”: ‘‘ That any one can 
suppose that we would object to our kith and kin send 
ing us letters for a penny, or for a farthing if they liked, 
so long as it costs us nothing, passes belief.” 

Similar quotations might be multiplied. It is obvious 
that Australian public opinion would welcome the reform 
called for, and that if the Resolution approved by the 
House of Commons had been communicated to the 
Australian Governments, it would have been cordially 
acquiesced in. The suggestion that the colonial Post- 
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‘go they set up the old flag. 


masters’ opinion must be deferred to on a question 
affecting solely the mother-country is the more astound- 
ing because it comes from the British Post Office, which 
has refused the request of these same Postmasters for 
van exchange of postal orders between England and 
Australia. We are brought back to the question, 
““*Why was the Resolution pigeonhcled?” The Premier 
-of Queensland (Mr. Nelson) wrote on 21 June 1894 to 
‘the Premier of Victoria (Sir James Patterson): ‘‘ The 
British Postmaster-General is, in my opinion, the autho- 
tity through whom all such communications (respecting 
Imperial Penny Postage) should be made, and we have 
nothing from him on the subject.” 

Why had they nothing from him? Because the per- 
manent staff at the Post Office are as bitterly opposed to 
Imperial Penny Postage as their predecessors were to 
Inland Penny Postage, and their influence is all powerful 
with their political chief, that ‘‘transient phantom” 
styled Postmaster-General. They do not deny their 


“bias. Mr. Buxton Forman has published with much 


gusto the fact that his former chief, Sir S. Blackwood, 
was a foe to the reform. So doubtless the City officials 
“were opposed to the freeing of the bridges, and the 
hackney coachmen to omnibuses. No functionary 
advocates an extension of his responsibilities. A few 
years ago our postal officials even expressed the opinion 
that the old rates of 5d. and 6d. to the colonies, which 
were so fiercely denounced bythe member for Canterbury, 


fair and reasonable. 


We do not blame the officials ; we blame the Minister 
who listened to them. We assert that this Minister, 
whoever he was, assumed grave responsibility when he 
decided to take no notice of the Resolution so often 
‘referred to. A doctor cannot refuse to attend us on the 
ground that his coachman does not like the night air, 
or that one of his horses is a jibber. The distinctive 
features of our constitutional system is the supremacy 
of public opinion. In this case public opinion has been 
outrageously flouted. 

What we have to do is to get the Duke of Norfolk to 
send an official request to the Colonial Postmasters- 
General, that they will assent to our extending our 
Inland Penny Postage to letters addressed to the 
colonies. There is, as we have seen, nothing to shock 
them in this proposal, and there is nothing to injure us 
in it. It is not a new departure, for we can already send 
a newspaper (or book-post packet) weighing two ounces 
for a halfpenny either to the other side of London or to 
the other side of the globe. In a word, we have uni- 
form halfpenny postage throughout the Empire for 
printed matter ; why not penny postage for letters? In 
“one year we sent to Australia 9,000,000 newspapers, 
‘weighing four ounces each, for a penny per newspaper. 
‘In the same mailbags we sent 2,500,000 letters, for 
which we paid 2}d. each. Yeta newspaper requires the 


‘same labour in sorting, stamping, and delivering as a 


letter. The bare cost of freight is a small fraction of a 
penny for each letter. The heavy expenditure on mail 
steamships represents the subsidies which we pay to the 
‘companies for the four purposes laid down by the 
Canning Commission : (1) to encourage shipbuilding ; 


>= to maintain our commercial supremacy on the seas ; 
3 


to keep up a reserve fleet of clippers convertible into 
armed cruisers in case of war; and (4) to pay for car- 
riage of the mails—the last being a very trifling item in 
the sum total of the subsidies. Moreover, the contracts 
‘made for the conveyance of mails usually provide that a 
fixed subsidy shall be paid, irrespective of the weight, 
and this arrangement will soon be extended to the case 
of the American mails now paid for by weight. 

Every year nearly two hundred thousand young 
Britons, male and female, leave the land of their fathers, 
never to return. They go to till the waste places of the 
earth, to build cities, to bridge great rivers, to work out 
the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race. We profit sooner 
or later by their labour and devotion. Wherever they 
It is for such as these 
that every thoughtful man would gladly see penny 
postage established. As already stated, some of the 


‘most illustrious leaders of both political parties are 


keenly interested in the success of the movement. 
It is an open secret that more than one member of 
the Cabinet now in office desires to see Imperial Penny 
Postage in operation. And (by special permission of 
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the noble writer) we are enabled to append a letter which 
sufficiently shows the disposition of the late Liberal 
Government : 


‘¢ 38 BERKELEY SQUARE, W., 12 October, 1892. 


‘“‘Dear Mr. HENNIKER HeEATON,—I can assure you 
that I have not lost sight of the subject of Imperial 
Penny Postage, on which you have written to me; 
indeed, on my way to Osborne to receive the seals | 
spoke to the present Postmaster-General on the subject, 
and I hope with all my heart that our wishes may soon 


be realized.—Believe me, yours very truly, 
‘* ROSEBERY.” 


ATHENS IN 1895. 
I.—Tue ForeIGN ARCHAOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


F a modern Athenian described his city as being still 
what it was about two and a half thousand years 
ago—the maidevors rijs ‘EAAddos, school of Greece ’—he 
would say no more than thetruth. But the truth would 
raise a smile. ‘‘ Yes,” one would assent, ‘‘it is the 
school of—modern Greece.” Athens, however, is be- 
coming something of which she has better reason to be 
proud than of being the capital of a small bankrupt 
state which is prone to repudiate pecuniary obligations. 
She is becoming, in the field of Greek archzology, the 
raidevots tis Eipomns. It is, indeed, most natural and 
very fit that she should gain such a position; yet, a 
quarter of a century ago, few would have ventured to 
predict it for her. Every year she is ina more marked 
degree the resort of students of all nations who design 
to begin, or desire to complete, their archzological 
training. Inthe Easter vacation her hotels are filled 
with dons and professors, graduates, and even under- 
graduates, from the English and German universities. 
You will see heads of houses attending with docility the 
brilliant lectures of Dr. Dorpfeld, the director of the 
German Institute, or haunting the Acropolis with 
‘‘ Baedeker ” or ‘‘ Miss Harrison” in their hands; you 
will meet half Oxford and Cambridge in gatherings at 
the hospitable drawing-room of Mrs. Gardner or in the 
magnificent reception-rooms of Madame Schliemann. 

For it is in Greece alone, and in Athens best of all, that 
one can learn to understand the development of Greek 
architecture. One must go there, if one would studyat first 
hand the prehistoric antiquities of the Mycenzan age ; 
and there the student of art gets his first satisfactory 
conception of the early history of sculpture. The Acro- 
polis Museum is simply a revelation. The score of 
female statues, with the colours still visible—whom the 
Germans nicknamed ‘‘die Tanten”—form a series 
which lets us trace the several steps, and discern, as it 
were, the inner side of the development of Athenian 
sculpture in the Pisistratean age. The lips of these 
mysterious archaic ladies wear various phases of an 
‘* insignificant” or curious smile; and one’s first thought, 
when one enters the hall in which they stand, is that if the 
late Walter Pater had seen them he would have added 
another paragraph to his imperishable essay on Leonardo 
da Vinci. Again, nowhere does one feel so near to 
achieving the well-nigh impossible feat of realizing the 
Greek ideas of death and the mysteries of the grave, as 
when one walks through the rooms of sepulchral reliefs 
in the great National Museum, or stands before those 
which are still exposed defenceless to the chances of 
weather and the wantonness of men in the Outer 
Ceramicus. 

But it is questions of architecture and topography, 
rather than of sculpture, that provoke most discussion 
and interest in intellectual circles at Athens. These 
questions have been made supremely interesting by the 
talented head of the Germanschool. Dr. Dérpfeld may 
be said to have struck out quite new lines and methods 
of investigation ; and he has impressed, as it were, his 
own personality on almost every important ruin in 
Athens, not to say in Greece, by some brilliant discovery 
or ingenious theory. To say that his theories more often 
turn out to be wrong than right, would be a misleading 
and inadequate statement. Dr. Dérpfeld is a natural 
Heraclitean ; his doctrine is fluent ; and every year his 
theories change. Criticism is therefore ineffectual. You 
refute, let us suppose, one of his views ; but before your 
refutation is printed, he has ceased to maintain it. And, 
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perhaps for the same reason, he does not write books. 
By the time his manuscript was ready for the press, he 
would find himself compelled to rewrite it. But the 
phases of his teaching are recorded, perhaps too faith- 
fully, by certain archeological ladies who sit at his feet ; 
and each successive view is accepted with perfect 
seriousness by the American archeologists who have 
loyally surrendered the independence of their judgment 
to the German of genius whom they so justly admire. It 
would hardly be hazardous to maintain that he is the 
most brilliant lecturer, in his own or any cognate 
department, in Europe ; and his open-air discourses are, 
beyond all question, the feature of archeological Athens. 
To hear him lecture on the Acropolis or at Eleusis, to 
listen to his elucidation of the Theatre of Dionysus or 
the Odeum of Herodes Atticus, to walk round the hill of 
Munychia under his guidance, is not merely a privilege 
but almost an education. His persuasiveness is simply 
overwhelming. His new theories, when explained by 
his own mouth, are perfectly convincing, though when 
one is no longer under the spell of his irresistible manner 
and lucid German, one usually finds serious objections 
to the wisdom of the charmer. But this does not in the 
least lessen the value of his lectures; on the contrary, 
it makes them more stimulating. From him one may 
learn, as one can learn from no one else, how to find 
one’s way through a complicated mass of walls or how to 
set about the systematic study of a ground plan. 

Dr. Dérpfeld’s paradox that there was no raised stage 
in the old Greek theatre is well known, and in the three 
lectures which he delivered this year in the Dionysiac 
precinct, he defended it with more ability than ever, and, 
of course, with several modifications. But the con- 
troversy concerning the Hecatompedon is perhaps a 
more characteristic example both of the problems which 
a visit to Athens invests with reality and interest, and 
of the theses which Dr. Dérpfeld is bold enough to 
defend. ‘* Hecatompedon” was the official name of the 
old temple of Athena on the Acropolis, built by Pisis- 
tratus and burned down by the Persians. Its site was 
excavated some years ago on the south side of the 
Erechtheum, and so close to that building that the 
Caryatid porch intrudes on the foundations of the 
Northern Colonnade of the old temple. Dr. Dérpfeld 
put forward the view that the Hecatompedon was built 
again (without the surrounding Colonnade) after the 
Persian War, and, having been twice again restored after 
other conflagrations, existed till at least the second 
century A.D. and was seen by the traveller Pausanias. 
We cannot here go into the arguments, which have been 
well criticized by Mr. J. G. Frazer; the literary and 
epigraphic evidence seems to be entirely against the 
theory. But standing on the spot, in front of the 
Caryatid maidens, one asks oneself: Is it conceivable 
that any Greek architect would have erected that porch 
to face the dead wall of another building which stood at 
the distance of a few inches? And, if it be said that 
the Erechtheum might have been built when a conflagra- 
tion had laid the Hecatompedon in ruins, the question 
becomes : Is it credible that this temple would have been 
rebuilt so as to block up, and entirely stultify, one of the 
fairest works on the Acropolis—is this credible on any 
other hypothesis than that the Athenians had been 
struck with a sudden blindness? It is clear that the 
contiguity of the two temples at Rhamnus is no parallel ; 
nor can any real support be found in the circumstance 
that the colonnade behind the theatre was built actually 
touching the old temple of Dionysus. But one feels 
dreadfully ungrateful in rejecting Dr. Dérpfeld’s cherished 
theory, when one considers that to his insight and power 
of skilful reconstruction we owe all we know about the 
Hecatompedon. 

This year the Germans continued their excavations 
in the valley between Mars’ Hill and the Pnyx, almost 
due west of the Acropolis. Here they unearthed last 
year, and are still unearthing, an extensive series of 
buildings and a large system of waterworks. It is not 
too adventurous to say that the true Enneakrunos has 
been discovered—the Callirhoe, which must now be 
distinguished from the familiar Callirhoe at the Ilisus. 
And a Bacchic precinct was found which is almost cer- 
tainly that of ‘‘ Dionysus in Limnae.” Dr. Dérpfeld is 
now hoping to find the Eleusinion, which most topo- 
gtaphers had placed on the opposite (N.E.) side of the 
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Acropolis. Owing to the unfortunate absence of inscrip— 
tions, sceptics may still, with some show of reason, 
refuse to accept Dr. Dérpfeld’s conclusions; but they 
have to acknowledge that these conclusions explain. 
most satisfactorily that great difficulty in the first Book 
of Pausanias which goes by the name of the ‘‘ Enneak- 
runos episode.” One finds it harder to follow the German 
director when he boldly asserts that the temple of the 
Olympian Zeus and that of the Pythian Apollo men- 
tioned by Thucydides (II. 15) are not, as has been always 
thought, the great Olympieon begun by Pisistratus, on 

the terrace above the river Ilisus, and the neighbouring 
Pythion whose site has been identified, but are quite 

distinct shrines on the north-west side of the Acropolis. 

Until irrefragable proof of the existence of these shrines is 

found embedded in the soil, few are likely to assent to 

this exegesis of Thucydides. 

At Athens the work of the German Institute naturally 
attracts most attention, but we must not overlook the 
otherarchzological schools. Themainworkof the French 
has been at Delphi, where endless labour in copying 
and publishing hundreds of inscriptions still awaits M. 
Homolle and his disciples. The American School has 
at length completed the interrupted exploration of the 
Heraeon in the Argive plain. This work might have 
been finished long ago, if it had not been entrusted to 
an ex-director, whose intimacies with the crowned 
heads of Europe make constant and imperative demands. 
upon his time. So, at least, one hears at Athens. The 
British School, whose chief record in the past has been 
the excavation of Megalopolis, was not engaged this year 
in any diggings on Greek soil ; but an emissary was sent 
to Alexandria, where there had seemed a good prospect of 
accomplishing some important work. The ability and 
tact of the many-sided director, Mr. Ernest Gardner— 
who, we regret to say, vacates his post this year—has 
made the School a greater success than could have 
been foretold from the unsatisfactory financial basis on 
which it was courageously started. Want of funds has 
certainly retarded the usefulness of an institution which 
should be of quite incalculable service to the advance- 
ment of archeological learning in England. But we are 
beginning to realize this. The Government grant of 
£500 for five years, and the recent meeting at London 
under Royal auspices encourage us to expect that the 
School is about to enter upon a new epoch. One of the 
most cheerful omens is the warm interest taken in its 
welfare by the British Minister, Mr. Egerton. Every- 
thing depends now upon the choice of a new director, 
who, if he is to be efficient, must already possess a more 
than superficial acquaintance with Greek lands and the 
modern Greek tongue, and have a practical knowledge 
of excavation. We learn with apprehension that an 
attempt is being made to secure the post for an official 
of the British Museum, who admittedly does not possess 
these qualifications, and whose appointment would strain 
the relations between the British School and the Greek 
‘* Ephory”’ of Antiquities. It is also intended to reduce 
the term of residence demanded from the director by 
the Statutes from eight months to six, a change which 
would seriously diminish the utility of the institution. 
But we feel sure that the Committee and the Govern- 
ment will refuse to ratify proposals which are obvious! 
inconsistent with the best interests of the British School. 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
I. 


Spee is no harder music in the world to sing 
worthily than Mozart’s Requiem, none than Pur- 
cell’s Te Deum in D; and so contrasted are they in 
character that to pass from one to the other makes the 
singing of the second a doubly formidable task. The 
Te Deum is full of the ‘ joy of life,” of mere delight in. 
beauty and brilliance; its mood is for the most part 
triumphant, even carelessly gay ; every bar is breezy, 
every phrase delicately picturesque. The Requiem is. 
steeped in sadness and gloom, with rare moments of 
fiery exaltation, or hysterical despair; at times beauty 
has been almost—almost, but never quite—driven from. 
Mozart’s thought by the anguish that tormented him as. 
he wrote. Speaking of Bach’s ‘‘ Matthew Passion” 
some months ago I said it ‘‘ was an appeal, of a force 
and poignancy paralleled only in the Ninth Symphony, 
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to the emotional side of man’s nature . . . the esthetic 
qualities are subordinated to the utterance of an over- 
whelming emotion.” Had I said ‘‘ deliberately subor- 
dinated,”’ I should have indicated the main difference as 
well as the main likeness between Bach's masterwork and 
Mozart’s. The zxsthetic qualities are subordinated to the 
expression of an overwhelming emotion in the Requiem, 
but not deliberately: unconsciously rather, perhaps even 
against Mozart’s will. Bach set out with the intention of 
using his art to communicate a certain feeling to his 
listeners; Mozart, when he accepted the order for a 
Requiem from that mysterious messenger clad in gray, 
thought only of creating a beautiful thing. But he had 
lately found, to his great sorrow, that his ways were not the 
world’s ways, and fraught with even graver consequences 
was the world’s discovery that its ways were not Mozart’s. 
Finding all attempts to turn him from his ways fruitless, 
the world fought him with contempt, ostracism, and 
starvation for weapons; and he lacked strength for 
the struggle. There had been a time when he could 
retire within himself and live in an ideal world of Don 
Giovannis and Figaros. But now body as well as spirit 
was over-wearied ; spirit and body were not only tired 
but diseased ; and when he commenced to work at the 
Requiem the time was past for making beautiful things, 
for his mind was preoccupied with death and the 
horror of death—the taste of death was already in his 
‘mouth. Had death come to him as to other men, he 
“might have met it as other men do, heroically, or at 
least calmly, without loss of dignity. But it came to 


‘him coloured and made fearful by wild imaginings, and 


was less a thought than an unthinkable horror. He 
believed he had been poisoned,and Count Walsegg’s gray- 
clad messenger seemed a messenger sent from another 
world to warn him of the approaching finish. As he 
said, he wrote the Requiem for himself. In it we find 
none of the sunshine and laughter of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
but only a painfully pathetic record of Mozart’s misery, 
his despair, and his terror. It is indeed a stupendous 
piece of art, and much of it surpassingly beautiful ; but 
the absorbing interest of it will always be that it is a 
‘*human document,” an autobiographical fragment, the 
most touching autobiography ever penned. 

The pervading note of the whole work is struck at the 
beginning of the first number. Had Mozart seen death 
as Handel and Bach saw it, as the only beautiful com- 
‘pletion of life, or even as the last opportunity given to 
“men to meet a tremendous reality and not be found 
wanting, he might have written a sweetly breathed prayer 
‘for eternal rest, like the final chorus of the ‘‘ Matthew 
Passion,” or given us something equal or almost equal to 


. the austere grandeur of the Dead March in Saul. But he 


saw death differently, and in the opening bar of the 
** Requiem aeternam” we have only sullen gloom and 
foreboding, deadly fear begotten of actual foreknowledge 
of things to come. The discord at the fifth bar seems to 
have given him the relief gained by cutting oneself when 
in severe pain; and how intense Mozart’s pain was may be 
estimated by the vigour of the reaction when the re- 
action comes; for though the ‘‘Te decet hymnus” is 
like a gleam of sweet sunshine on black waters, the 
melody is immediately snatched up, as it were, and by 
the furious energy of the accompaniment, powerful 
harmonic progressions, and movement of the inner 
parts (note the tenor ascending to the high G on 
“orationem ”), made expressive of abnormal glowing 
ecstasy. To know Mozart’s mood when he wrote the 
Requiem is to have the key to the ‘‘ Kyrie.” His artistic 
sense compelled him to veil the acuteness of his agony 
in the strict form of a regular fugue; but here, as 
everywhere elise in the Requiem, feeling triumphs over 
the artistic sense ; and by a chromatic change of which 
none but a Mozart or a Bach would have dreamed, 
the imexpressive formality of the countersubject is 
altered into a passionate appeal for mercy. In no other 
work of Mozart known to me does he ever become 
hysterical, and in the Requiem only once, towards the 
end of this number, where the sopranos are whirled 
up to the high A, and tenors and altos strengthen the 
rhythm; and even here the pause, followed by that 
scholastic cadence, affords a sense of recovered balance, 
though we should observe that the raucous final chord 
with the third omitted is in keeping with the colour of the 
whole number, and not dragged in as a mere display of 
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pedantic knowledge. The ‘‘ Dies Ire” is magnificent 
music, but the effect is enormously intensified by Mozart 
first (in the ‘‘ Kyrie”) making us guess at the picture by 
the agitation of mind into which it throws him, and 
then suddenly drawing the curtain and letting us view for 
ourselves the lurid splendours; and surely no more awful 
picture of the Judgment was ever painted than we have 
here in the ‘‘Dies Ire,” ‘‘Tuba mirum,” ‘Rex 
tremendz,”’ and the ‘‘Confutatis.””» The method of show- 
ing the obverse of the medal first, and then astonishing 
us with the sudden magnificence of the other side, is an 
old one, and was an old one even in Mozart’s time, but 
he uses it with supreme mastery, and results that have 
never been equalled. The most astonishing part of the 
‘* Confutatis ” is the prayer at the finish, where strange 
cadence upon cadence falls on the ear like a long-drawn 
sigh, and the last, longer drawn than the rest, ‘‘ gere 
curam mei finis,” followed by a hushed pause, is indeed 
awful as the silence of the finish. Quite as great is the 
effect of the same kind in the ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” which was 
either written by Mozart or by Sussmayer with Mozart's 
spirit looking over him. Written by Mozart, the Re- 
quiem necessarily abounds in tender touches : the trebles 
at ‘‘ Dona eis” immediately after their first entry; the 
altos at the same words towards the end of the number, 
and at the twenty-eighth bar of the ‘‘ Kyrie”; the first 
part of the ‘‘ Hostias,” the ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” the wonderful 
‘*Ne me perdas ” in the ‘‘ Recordare.” And if one wants 
sheer strength and majesty, turn to the fugue on ‘‘Quam 
olim Abrahe,” or the C natural of the basses in the 
‘*Sanctus.” But the prevailing mood is one of depress- 
ing sadness, which would become intolerable by reason 
of its monotony were it possible to listen to the Requiem 
as a work of art merely, and not as the tearful confessions 
of one of the most beautiful spirits ever born into the 
world. 

When I think of how Mozart's Requiem ought to be 
done, how it might be done, I can give only the most 
moderate praise to Mr. Lee Williams and his choir, and 
with one exception, the soloists. Mr. Watkin Mills was 
too plodding by far, and delivered (for example) the 
sweeping phrase, ‘‘ Coget omnes ante thronem,” as he 
might a couple of bars in an anthem from Dr. Vincent’s 
musical grocery store in Oxford Street. The most 
subtle expression, an almost imperceptible sforzando, is 
demanded on the third syllable of ‘‘ Ne me perdas,” and 
Mr. Mills passed over the point, robbing the passage of 
most of its significance. Mr. Ben Davies was more 
sympathetic, but not sympathetic enough; and MissAnna 
Williams persisted either in shouting or, on the other 
hand, in sentimentalizing phrases which, because they 
are already overcharged with emotion, will the less 
bear such treatment. The only one of the quartet who 
entered into the spirit of her work was Miss Jessie King, 
who has yet much to learn of the technique of her art 
and needs experience, but has finer instincts than are 
common just now. The chorus was heavy-footed and 
lacking in mobility, and the band did about as well as a 
band can do inthe circumstances. The fact that it did no 
better shows that the circumstances should be altered. 

It was a happy thought to insert Beethoven’s First 
Symphony between the Requiem and Purcell’s Te 
Deum, for, so to speak, it enabled us to get partly rid 
of the taste of the one before we commenced on the 
other—partly, but by no means entirely, for apparently 
Mr. Williams had not realized the enormous gulf be- 
tween the two kinds of music ; and by rendering Purcell’s 
archaic passages in a spirit modern enough, if not too 
modern, for anything in even the Requiem, he gave us 
something which might be very interesting to those who 
did not know their Purcell, but which was certainly not 
Purcell, nor to those who know Purcell, specially interest- 
ing. Still, it was as well to perform the work, if only be- 
cause when it is sufficiently well known we may some day 
hope to hear it rightly sung. For the same reason I hail 
with qualified pleasure Dr. Bridge’s new edition of the Te 
Deum, published by Messrs. Novello. Ever since Dr 
Boyce ‘‘improved,” or edited, Purcell’s work, almost 
rewriting several numbers, the extent of his mutilations 
has been notorious, for copies of the original edition of 
1697 are in existence. Recently, to the intense amuse- 
ment of some scoffers, who have never a word of praise 
for anything done by an Academic, Dr. Bridge ‘“ dis- 
covered” that Dr. Boyce’s version was scarcely a model 
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of accuracy, and in haste he published this new edition. 
I trust that if in course of his investigations he finds that 
Handel did not write the accompaniments generally 
played to the ‘‘ Messiah,” and publishes a genuine 
edition of that little known work, he may not treat 
Handel so badly as he treated Purcell. To correct 
errors is well; but to inform singers in a footnote that 
they are permitted to maul phrases in a way that might 
have alarmed even the late Dr. Boyce, is sheer im- 
udence. 

I find that no space remains to discuss Mr. Cowen’s 
‘‘ Transfiguration,” but as my opinion of Mr. Cowen 
and all his works has often been expressed in these 
columns, the omission is no great matter. One or two 
quotations from the ‘‘ poetry” provided by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, at, I hope, a remunerative rate per yard, may 
be agreeable : 

** Let it be even so. 
O Elder Brother, come, 
And make our hearts Thy home, 
Thy temples here below.” 

“‘Home,” it appears, rhymes with ‘‘come” in Mr. 
Bennett’s suburb; and while a number of hearts make 
only one home, one templeisapparently equal toone heart. 
After this such epithets as “‘ effulgent Lord,” reminding 
us of ‘‘ Babe portentous” in ‘‘ Bethlehem,” fall a little 
flat. Of the performance, really ably conducted by Mr. 
Cowen, I need only say that the chorus did its best, and 
that the singing of Mr. David Bispham was worthy of 
infinitely better work. And I need not discuss the 
festival further, for I have nothing to add to what I said 


last week, and nothing to alter. J. F. R. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
““Romeo and Juliet.” Lyceum Theatre. 21 Septem- 


ber, 1895. 


Hew we lavish our money and our worship on 

Shakespeare without in the least knowing why ! 
From time to time we ripen for a new act of homage. 
Great preparations are made; high hopes are raised ; 
every one concerned, from the humblest persona muta on 
the stage to the sworn first-nighter in the gallery, is 
full of earnest belief that the splendour of the Swan will 
be revealed at last, like the Holy Grail. And yet the 
point of the whole thing is missed every time with ludic- 
rous ineptitude; and often a ruined actor-manager 
spends the rest of his life, like the Ancient Mariner, in 
telling the tale of what it cost, and how So-and-So got 
his (or her) first chance in it, and how such and such 
other eminent people declared that nothing like it had 
ever been done before, and so on and so forth. 
Still, there is nothing for it but to try and try and 
try again. Every revival helps to exhaust the number 
of possible ways of altering Shakespeare’s plays unsuc- 
cessfully, and so hastens the day when the mere desire 
for novelty will lead to the experiment of leaving them 
unaltered. Let us see what there is to learn from 
Mr. Forbes Robertson’s revival of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
before that goes the way of all the other revivals. I 
hardly like to call Mr. Forbes Robertson an artist, 
because he is notoriously an Englishman with a taste 
for painting, and the two things are usually incom- 
patible. Your Englishman always conceives that to be 
romantic and to have a susceptible imagination is to be 
potentially a painter. His eye for form may be that of 
a carpenter, his sense of colour that of a haberdasher’s 
window-dresser in the Old Kent Road: no matter, he 
<an still imagine historical scenes—‘‘ King James receiv- 
ing the news of the landing of William of Orange” or 
the like—and draw them and colour them, or he can 
dress up his wife as Zenobia or Dante’s Beatrice or 
Dolly Varden, according to her style, and copy her. I 
do not level these disparaging observations at Mr. 
Forbes Robertson : I only wish to make it clear that I 
approach his latest enterprise completely free from the 
common assumption that he is likely to stage ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” better than any one else because he paints 
pictures and sends them to the exhibitions occasionally. 
To be quite frank, I am rather prejudiced against him 
by that fact, since I learnt in the days when I criticized 
pictures that his sense of colour is essentially and Bri- 
tannically an imaginative and moral one: that is, he 
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associates low tones (‘‘ quiet colours ” they call them in 
Marshall & Snellgrove’s) with dignity and decency, 
and white linen with cleanliness and respectability. I 
am therefore not surprised to find the dresses at the 
Lyceum, though handsome and expensive, chastened by 
the taste of an English gentleman ; so that the stalls 
can contemplate the fourteenth century and yet feel at 
home there—a remarkable result, and a very desirable 
one for those who like it. ‘‘ Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
dresses,” says the programme, ‘‘have been carried out by 
Mrs. Mason, of New Burlington Street.” I can only 
say that I wish they had been carried out and buried. 
They belong to Mrs. Mason, and are her triumph, instead 
of to Mrs. Campbell. I know how to value an actress 
who is an artist in dressing fashionably, like Miss Ger- 
trude Kingston; and I delight in one who is an artist 
in dressing originally, like Miss Ellen Terry ; but a lady 
who is dressed by somebody else, according to some- 
body else's ideas, like any dressmaker-made woman of 
fashion, is artistically quite out of the question ; and I 
can only excuse the Lyceum Juliet costumes on the 
supposition that Mrs. Campbell deliberately aimed at 
suggesting by them the tutelage of a girl of fourteen 
who is not yet allowed to choose her own dresses. 

The scenery is excellent. Mr. William Harford’s 
‘* public place in Verona” has only one defect, and that 
a very English one. The sky is too cold, and the 
cypresses too pale: better have painted them with dabs 
of warm brown on an actually gold sky in the beautiful 
old fashion, than have risked that Constablesque 
suggestion, faint as it is, of English raininess and chill. 
But for the rest, it is easy to imagine that the flood of 
the Adige is really hurrying along behind that embank- 
ment as Mercutio leans idly over it. Friar Laurence’s 
cell, too, is good: one can feel the shadowed cloisters 
outside, with the sunlight and the well in the middle of 
the quadrangle; and though I do not believe that a 
simple friar’s cell often ran to the luxury of a couple of 
frescoes by Giotto, yet the touch is suggestive and 
pardonable. Mr. Ryan’s corner of Mantua in the last 
act would be perfect if the light could only be forced to 
Italian pitch : in fact it surpasses the real thing in respect 
of its freedom from the atrocious Mantuan stenches 
and huge mosquitoes from the marshes. Mr. Harker 
has only one scene, that of Capulet’s ball, a beautiful 
fourteenth-century loggia; whilst Mr. Harford, having 
to do another scene in Capulet’s house, has jumped 
forward to genteelly elegant Renascence work in carved 
white marble, in the manner of the Miracoli at Venice. 
It will be inferred, and rightly inferred, that the scenery 
is enormously in advance of that to which Mr. Augustin 
Daly treated us for ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 
No doubt Mr. Daly paid as much as Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son; but Mr. Daly’s scene-painters copied bad work, 
and Mr. Forbes Robertson’s have copied good. That 
makes all the difference. 

Of course, in criticizing the general effect, the play 
and the acting cannot be altogether left out of account, 
though it would be unfair to lay too much stress on 
them. Perhaps the most difficult character in the play 
as far as finesse of execution goes is Mercutio. We see 
Mercutio in his first scene as a wit and fantasist of the 
most delicate order. In his next, apparently without 
any shock to the Elizabethan sense of congruity, he is a 
detestable and intolerable cad, the exact prototype of 
our modern ’Arry. The change gives such another 
glimpse into the manners of that time as you get in 
‘Much Ado” from the astonishment which Benedick 
creates by taking to washing his face every day. By 
stage tradition, Mercutio is as much a leading part as 
Romeo, if not more so. Therefore, when the manager 
chooses Romeo, he should be particularly careful to 
choose a good Mercutio, lest he should appear to have 
that part purposely underplayed. Perhaps this was why 
Mr. Forbes Robertson went so far out of his way as 
to cast Mr. Coghlan for the part. If so, he overreached 
himself; for he could not possibly have made a worse 
choice. I really cannot express myself politely on the 
subject of Mr. Coghlan’s performance. He lounges, he 
mumbles, he delivers the Queen Mab speech in a raffish 
patter which takes, and is apparently deliberately 
meant to take, all beauty of tone and grace of measure 
out of it. It may be that Mr. Coghlan has studied the 
part carefully, and come to the conclusion that since 
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the visit of the Montagues to Capulet’s ball is a 
young bloods’ escapade, Mercutio should be represented 
as coming half drunk and lolling on the stone seat 
outside to repeat a tipsy rigmarole about nothing. In 
that case I must express my entire disagreement with Mr. 
Coghlan’s reading. Shakespeare never leaves me in any 
doubt as to when he means an actor to play Sir Toby 
Belch and when to play Mercutio, or when he means an 
actor to speak measured verse and when slipshod 
colloquial prose. 

Far better than Mr. Coghlan’s Mercutio, and yet 
quite the worst impersonation I have ever seen of a not 
very difficult old woman’s part, was Miss Dolores 
Drummond’s Nurse. Tybalt’s is such an unmercifully 
bad part that one can hardly demand anything from its 
representative except that he should brush his hair when 
he comes to his uncle’s ball (a condition which he in- 
variably repudiates) and that he should be so consummate 
a swordsman as to make it safe for Romeo to fall on 
him with absolute abandonment, and annihilate him as 
Jean de Reszke used to annihilate Montariol. This is 
one of the great sensations of the play: unless an actor 
is capable of a really terrible explosion of rage, he had 
better let Romeo alone. Unfortunately, the ‘‘ fire-eyed 
fury ” before which Tybalt falls lies outside the gentle- 
manly limits of Mr. Forbes Robertson’s stage instinct ; 
and it may be that his skill as an actor is not equal to 
the task of working-up the audience to the point at 
which they will imagine an explosion which cannot, of 
course, be real. At all events the duel scene has none 
of the murderous excitement which is the whole dramatic 
point of it: it is tamed down to a mere formal pretext 
for the banishment of Romeo. Mr. Forbes Robertson 
has evidently no sympathy with Shakespeare’s love of a 
shindy : you see his love of law and order coming out in 
his stage management of the fighting scenes. Nobody 
isallowed to enjoy the scrimmage : Capulet and Montague 
are silenced ; and the spectators of the duel are women 
—I should say ladies—who look intensely shocked to 
see gentlemen of position so grossly forgetting them- 
selves. Mr. Forbes Robertson himself fights with 
unconcealed repugnance : he makes you feel that to do 
it in that disorderly way, without seconds, without a 
doctor, showing temper about it, and actually calling 
his adversary names, jars unspeakably on him. Far 
otherwise have we seen him as Orlando wrestling with 
Charles. But there the contest was in the presence of 
a court, with measured ground and due formality—under 
Queensberry rules, so to speak. For the rest, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson is very handsome, very well dressed, 
very perfectly behaved. His assortment of tones, of 
gestures, of facial expressions, of attitudes, are limited 
to half a dozen apiece ; but they are carefully selected 
and all of the best. The arrangements in the last scene 
are exceedingly nice: the tomb of the Capulets is 
beautifully kept, well lighted, and conveniently accessible 
by a couple of broad steps—quite like a new cathedral 
chapel. Indeed, when Romeo, contemplating the bier 
of Juliet (which reflected the utmost credit on the under- 
taker) said : 

‘*] still will stay with thee, 

And never from this paiace of dim night 

Depart again,” 
I felt that the sacrifice he was making in doing without 
a proper funeral was greatly softened. Romeo was a 
gentleman to the last. He laid out Paris after killing 
him as carefully as if he were folding up his best suit of 
clothes. One remembers Irving, a dim figure dragging 
a horrible burden down through the gloom ‘‘into the 
rotten jaws of death,” and reflects on the differences of 
imaginative temperament that underlie the differences 
of acting and stage-managing. 

As to Juliet, she danced like the daughter of Herodias. 
And she knew the measure of her lines to a hairsbreadth. 
Did I not say, long ago, that Mrs. Tanqueray’s piano- 
playing was worth all the rest of her? And yet I was 
taken in by Mrs. Tanqueray—also by Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
as we all were. Woman's great art is to lie low, and 
let the imagination of the male endow her with depths. 
How Mrs. Patrick Campbell must have laughed at us 
whilst we were giving her all the credit—if credit it were 
—for our silly psychologizing over those Pinero parts ! 
As Juliet she still fits herself into the hospitable manly 
heart without effort, simply because she is a wonderful 
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person, not only in mere facial prettiness, in which 
respect she is perhaps not superior to the bevy of 
‘extra ladies” in the fashionable scenes in the new 
Drury Lane play, not even in her light, beautifully pro- 
portioned figure, but in the extraordinary swiftness and 
certainty of her physical self-command. I am convinced 
that Mrs. Patrick Campbell could thread a needle with 
her toes at the first attempt as rapidly, as smoothly, as 
prettily, and as with as much attention to spare for doing 
anything else at the same time as she can play an 
arpeggio. This physical talent, which is seldom 
consciously recognized except when it is professedly 
specialized in some particular direction (as in the case, 
for instance, of Miss Letty Lind), will, when accom- 
panied by nimbleness of mind, quick observation, and 
lively theatrical instinct, carry any actress with a rush 
to the front of her profession, as it has carried Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. Her Juliet, nevertheless, is an 
immature performance at all the exceptional points, 
which, please remember, are not very numerous, much of 
Juliet’s business being of a kind that no “‘ leading lady” 
of ordinary ability could possibly fail in. All the 
conscious ideas gathered by her from the part and 
carried out in planned strokes of her own are common- 
place. There is not a touch of tragedy, not a throb of 
love or fear, temper instead of passion: in short, a 
Juliet as unawakened as Richard III., one in whose 
death you don’t believe, though you would not cry over 
it if you did believe. Nothing of it is memorable except 
the dance—the irresistible dance. 

It should never be forgotten in judging an attempt to- 
play ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” that the parts are made 
almost impossible, except to actors of positive genius, 
skilled to the last degree in metrical declamation, by the 
way in which the poetry, magnificent as it is, is inter- 
larded by the miserable rhetoric and silly logical conceits 
which were the foible of the Elizabethans. When Juliet 
comes out on her balcony and, having propounded the 
question, ‘‘ What’s in a name?” proceeds to argue it 
out like an amateur attorney in Christmas-card verse of 
the ‘‘rose by any other name” order, no actress can 
make it appear natural to a century which has discovered 
the art of giving prolonged and intense dramatic expres- 
sion to pure feeling alone, without any skeleton of argu- 
ment or narrative, by means of music. Romeo has lines. 
that tighten the heart or catch you up into the heights, 
alternately with heartless fustian and silly ingenuities 
that make you curse Shakespeare’s stagestruckness and. 
his youthful inability to keep his brains quiet. It needs 
a great flowing tide of passion, an irresistibly impetuous 
march of music, to carry us over these pitfalls and 
stumbling-blocks, even when we are foolish enough to- 
mistake the good for the bad, and to reverently accept 
Mr. Coghlan as an authority on the subject of Mercutio. 
It would be folly to hold out any such hopes of rescue 
at the Lyceum. Of the whole company there is only 
one member who achieves artistic respectability as a 
Shakespearean player, and that is Mr. Warde as Capulet. 
For the most part, one has to listen to the music of 
Shakespeare—in which music, I repeat again and again, 
the whole worth and charm of these early plays of his. 
lies—as one might listen to a symphony of Beethoven’s. 
with all the parts played on the bones, the big drum, 
and the Jew’s-harp. But the production is an unsparing 
effort, and therefore as honourable to Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son’s management as the highest artistic success could 
make it. The more efforts of that kind we have, the 
sooner we shall have the artistic success. G. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


OTWITHSTANDING some anxiety in connection 
with the Settlement, the tone of the Money 
Market was fairly firm. Money was in plentiful supply 
for carry-over purposes, and the loan rates, though in 
several instances excessive, were, as a rule, much easier 
than had been generally anticipated. Discount rates. 
were pretty much the same as usual. Short loans were 
offered at from } to } per cent ; the rate for three months” 
was steady at 3 per cent, for four months’ it was }} to ? 
per cent, while for six months’ }} to } per cent ruled. 
The Paris cheque rose to 25f. 28}c. Home Government 
securities were steady ; Colonial loans were firm, and 
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Consols closed on Thursday at 107} for money and 
107}% for account. The Bank-rate remains unchanged 
at 2 per cent. 


The Bank of England Return issued on Thursday 
shows that the reserve has increased by £1,195,000, the 
total now being £34,644,000. The public deposits have 
increased by £815,000, but other deposits show a falling 
off of £111,000, in spite of the large influx of gold 
during the week. The ‘‘other securities” show a 
decrease of £454,000, part of which sum, however, 
represents repayments by the market to the Bank. 
The proportion of reserve to liabilities has improved 
from 60} to 61} per cent. 


On the Stock Exchange business was rather quiet, 
the Settlement compelling a large amount of attention ; 
but markets were generally steady. Although some 
heavy realizations preceded the Settlement, prices ruled 
fairly strong, chiefly on Paris and Continental buying ; 
and there was every indication of a renewal of activity 
when the Settlement was over. It is not anticipated 
that the crusade which Paris stockbrokers have inaugu- 
rated against new mining enterprises will have much 
effect, though it could be hoped that it might. 


Home Railways were, on the whole, encouraging, and 
prices closed firm. The very favourable traffic receipts 
of the Brighton, South-Eastern, and other companies 
materially assisted in strengthening the market, and the 
continuation rates were much easier than at the last 
Settlement. Among railways showing increases in the 
weekly traffic returns, we notice the North British with 
410,107, the Great Western with £5850, the South- 
Eastern with £4567, the North-Western with £4343, 
the London and Brighton with £4292, the Great 
Northern with £4125, the South-Western with £3960, 
the Great Eastern with £3894, the London and Chatham 
with £3646, and the North-Eastern with £2598. The 
Caledonian receipts also show an increase of £17,526. 
The decreases were few and comparatively unimportant. 


American Railways, which were firm enough on Monday 
and Tuesday, fell away on Wednesday, in spite of good 
traffic returns, but recovered again to some extent on 
‘Thursday. Canadian Pacifics closed on Thursday at 
613 to 613, having recovered from 59 on the strength of 
a 12,000 dollars traffic increase. Grand Trunks also 
showed an increase of £2490 on the weekly traffic 
returns, but the market, in this instance, failed to reflect 
the improvement. South American railway and Govern- 
ment stocks were mostly dull. The gold premium at 
Buenos Ayres rose on Thursday from 224°50 per cent 
to 226 per cent. 


Prices in the Foreign Market were steady, with an 
upward tendency. Spanish Four per Cents closed on 
Thursday at 68}* to 68}3, having touched 69} the pre- 
vious day. Mexican Government securities were very 
strong. Silver.was in demand at 30,°,d. per ounce. 
Rupee Paper closed at 60} 1. 


. NEW ISSUES, &c. 


Tue LitLooer FRASER River CoMpaANy SCANDAL. 
NEARING THE END. 


We drew attention in our last issue to the audacious 
reorganization scheme proposed by the directors of the 
Lillooet, Fraser River, and Cariboo Goldfields, Limited, 
and we passed some severe strictures upon the methods 
which were being employed to obtain from the public 
the very large amount of additional capital which was 
stated to be required. We told our readers that this 
company was not advertising its new issue of capital 
in the regular way, but was securing in various journals 
the paid insertion, as news matter, of the report of a 
recent speech made by Mr. R. M. Horne-Payne, the 
chairman of the company, and we pointed out that this 
speech, which was intended to take the place of a 
prospectus introducing the new issue of capital to the 
public, was mainly composed of exaggerated and highly 
coloured statements concerning the property and pro- 
spects of the company, which could not, with safety, 
dave been included ina prospectus. We took exception 


to these proceedings, as being calculated to mislead the 
public, and expressed our opinion that such devices 
were on a par with the shameless system, still prevailing 
with certain newspapers, of inserting, as items of dond- 
Jide news, the paid-for puffs of worthless mining enter- 
prises. We were astonished that newspapers and 
persons of reputation should lend themselves to such 
discreditable practices, and we asked if the gentlemen 
who composed the directorate of the Lillooet, Fraser 
River, and Cariboo Goldfields, Limited, were aware of 
the facts we had stated, or whether, like a great many 
perfectly honourable men, they were merely tools in the 
hands of some unscrupulous promoter. We printed the 
names of these directors, and invited them to express 
their disapproval of the unworthy tactics resorted to. 
It will scarcely be credited, however, when we state 
that not one of the persons concerned has thought 
proper to refute any of the serious allegations we made, 
either in regard to the impudent reorganization scheme 
or the objectionable system adopted to assist the sub- 
scription of capital. In order that there may be no 
mistake in the matter, we again publish the names of 
these directors : 
F. S. Barnard, Esq., M.P. (Canadian Parliament). 
A. E. McPhillips, Esq., Q.C. (Canada). 
C. T. Dunbar, Esq., Lillooet, British Columbia. 
R. Northall Laurie, Esq., 57 Sloane Gardens, S.W. 
R. M. Horne-Payne, Esq., stockbroker, 8 Austin 
Friars, E.C. 
At the time of writing our previous article we did not 
happen to be aware that Mr. R. M. Horne-Payne, the 
chairman of this company, is one of the firm of Sperling 
& Co., who are promoters of the company. This 
simple fact may explain a good deal. We did not know, 
either, as we now believe __ be the case, that Mr. F. S. 
Barnard (on whose behalf Mr. Horne-Payne holds a 
power of attorney) is away in British Columbia. This, 
of course, relieves Mr. Barnard of any obligation to 
reply to us for the time being, but the other directors 
must be perfectly well aware of the unpleasant position 
in which their reticence leaves them ; and we are sorry 
to have to say that there appears to us to be only one 
construction to place upon their behaviour. But, 
although these business gentlemen preserve a possibly 
discreet silence in regard to our strictures, they are not 
neglecting any effort to push forward—in common with 
their more interested colleague—this outrageous scheme. 
They have announced their intention of holding an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the company at Winchester 
House, E.C., on Thursday next, the 3rd proximo, at 
two o’clock p.m., to confirm certain resolutions in con- 
nection with the company’s articles of association which 
are stated to have been “carried” by the attenuated 
gathering that attended the previous meeting on 
Wednesday week last. We should like to ask Mr. 
R. M. Horne-Payne, of Sperling & Co., how far his 
holding (jointly with Mr. F. S. Barnard) of 27,500 out 
of the total number of 50,000 shares issued by 
the company, helped him to ‘‘carry” the sweeping 
resolutions referred to. These 27,500 shares are 
part of an original holding of 29,050. They are 
described as being ‘‘ considered as fully paid”; and we 
shall be glad to learn how much Mr. R. M. Horne- 
Payne paid for them. It would gratify us to know that 
he paid for them at the same rate as the 1600 shares 
have been paid for which he has unloaded since June 
last. We have not space to deal ser‘atim with the reso- 
lutions which it is proposed to confirm on Thursday 
next, but the object of these resolutions appears to be 
an exceedingly drastic ‘‘amendment ” of the company’s 
existing articles of association. Whole clauses are to 
be cancelled, whilst others are to undergo radical revi- 
sion. The original shareholders in this company 
should, before it is too late, very seriously consider 
these proposals to alter the company’s articles of asso- 
ciation. Should they finally decide to confirm the reso- 
lutions which are said to have been passed at the com- 
pany’s previous meeting, they will place enormous 
powers in the hands of the present directors, not the 
least of which will be the authority which these directors 
are ardently seeking (totally opposed as it is to the spirit 
of the original prospectus of the company) to vote to 
themselves ‘‘ remunerations ” for their ‘‘services” on a 
perfectly extravagant scale. We trust, however, that 
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there will be a better attended meeting on Thursday 
than there was upon the last occasion, and that the un- 
fortunate shareholders will take heart of grace and make 
their opposition to this scandalous project a little more 
pronounced. 


**No Prospectus COMPANIES. 
RAND CONSOLS, LIMITED ; BARBERTON REEFS, LIMITED. 


These two concerns are the very latest additions to the 
already long list of companies which have come before 
the public without the issue of any prospectus, or the pub- 
lication of any but the barest details in connection with 
their formation. We have no hesitation in stating that 
in our opinion such promotions as these are traps for 
the unwary. They are not intended to benefit any one 
but their astute organizers. Generally speaking, it is 
considered quite sufficient to state the amount of capital 
of companies of this class, some irresponsible rigmarole 
supposed to be descriptive of the ‘‘ property ” acquired, 
and the company’s office address ; but never, under any 
circumstances, does the name of any officer of the com- 
pany transpire. In one instance—that of the Rand d’Or 
Mines, Limited, which we referred to some weeks back 
—Messrs. Lumley & Lumley, the solicitors, allowed 
their names to appear upon the so-called ‘‘ memoran- 
dum” which did duty, and very bad duty, for a pro- 
spectus. This, however, was a solitary instance. We 
understand that the Rand Consols, Limited, is engi- 
neered by the same c/igue that brought out the Rand 
d’Or Mines, Limited, and this circumstance alone should 
not recommend it. The Barberton Reefs, Limited, is a 
purely ‘‘ bucket-shop” scheme, and the wildest specu- 
lator should have nothing to do with it. 


THE IMPERIAL WESTERN AUSTRALIAN CORPORATION, 
LimITED. 


Curiosity has before now been expressed as to the 
exact reasons which from time to time have led Mr. 
Albert F. Calvert to advertise himself and his doings so 
extensively and so peculiarly. Mr. Calvert is said to have 
spent enormoussums of money upon sensationaladvertise- 
ments which set him forth as the ‘‘discoverer” of Western 
Australia; and to have paid for pages and pages of 
illustrated interviews which pictured him as a benefactor 
of mankind in the full enjoyment of rather more than his 
fair share of domestic bliss. He has arranged 
the publication of a great number of pamphlets, or 
‘‘works,” said to be written by himself, dealing with 
the subject of the vast riches of West Australia. 
We do not think that Mr. Calvert's motives in putting 
himself to all this, apparently, unnecessary trouble 
should be any longer misunderstood. Mr. Calvert 
hoped that by circularizing, and advertising, and ban- 
queting, and writing about himself he might ultimately 
be accepted as a great authority upon West Australian 
affairs—and he doubtless imagines that that gratifying 
period has now arrived. Mr. Calvert hopes to recoup 
himself for his tremendous outlay by floating West 
Australian companies—in plain words Mr. Albert F. 
Calvert is a company promoter, and he appears 
unblushingly as such in connection with the Imperial 
Western Australian Corporation, Limited. This Com- 
pany is capitalized at no less than £500,000, and is 
stated to be only a ‘“‘parent” company. We never saw 
a quainter prospectus or a more remarkable scheme. The 
reports on the ‘‘ properties” to be acquired are few, they 
are couched in ambiguous language, and appear to us 
utterly unreliable. We cannot in the whole prospectus 
find a single sentence to recommend this Company. 
But Mr. Albert F. Calvert is only just beginning ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“INFANT SHAREHOLDERS.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
3 New Court, Lincoin’s Inn, W.C., 
24 September, 1895. 
IR,—In reference to th leetter of Mr. Purcell printed 
in your Money Matters article of 21 September, and 


head comment thereon that it would be interesting to 
earn what would be the strict legal consequences of 


company- promoters availing themselves of the services 
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of persons who were not twenty-one years old, the case 
of an infant signing a memorandum of association has 
more than once come before the Courts. 

The most recent of such cases appears to be that of 
Re ‘‘Laxon & Co.” before Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams 
in 1892. It is reported in[ 1892] 3Ch. at p. 555, andthe head- 
note is as follows: ‘‘ The contract of an infant being not 
void, but only voidable, his signature to the memorandum 
of association of a company is the signature of a ‘person’ 
within the meaning of sect. 6 of the Companies Act, 
1862 (which requires such a memorandum to be signed 
by seven or more persons); and, on the certificate of 
incorporation being obtained, the company is validly 
incorporated, and subsequent avoidance of the infant’s 
contract does not invalidate the registration of the com- 
pany or any intermediate acts affecting the rights of 
third persons. The certificate of incorporation is not 
conclusive to prevent the objection that the memorandum 
was not signed by seven persons.” 

In this case, although before the petition was disposed 
of the company’s register had been rectified by removing 
the names of the infant subscribers in respect of the 
shares registered in their names, Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams refused to order the company to be wound up as 
an unregistered company.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM BARNARD 


AN OLD SPANISH BALLAD. 
To the Editor of the SAaruRDAY REVIEW. 


3 Park Sguare West, REGENT’s Park, 
LonpDon, 26 September, 1895. 


Sir,—I was much interested in your story of the 
Spanish Interpreter, which appeared in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW a week or two ago. As you appear to have 
made a study of Spanish literature, you may like to 
have the ballad by Gil Vicente, written in 1557, which 
Longfellow used for one of the songs in his ‘* Spanish 
Student.” I send you Longfellow’s adaptation, and a 
rather more literal rendering which I have attempted 
myself.—Y ours faithfully, H. C, THomson. 


CANCION. 


Si dormis, doncella 
Dispertad y abrid, 
Que venida es la hora, 
Si quereis partir. 


Si estais descalza 

No cureis de os calzar. 
Que muchas las aguas 
Teneis de pasar. 


Las aguas tan hondas 
Del Guadalquivir. 
Que venida es la hora 
Si quereis partir. 
Git VicenTE (1557)- 
If thou art sleeping, maiden, , 
Awake and open thy door. 
’Tis the break of day, and we must away 
O’er meadow and mount and moor. 


Wait not to find thy slippers, 
But come with thy naked feet ; 

We shall have to pass through the dewy grass 
And waters wide and fleet. 


‘* Spanish Student,” act iii. scene vi. 


Sleeping still, O my belovéd ? 
Arise, unclose thy door ; 

The longed-for hour has dawned at last, 
Awake, sweet, sleep no more. 


Come with thy naked feet, dear love, 
O wait not for thy shoes ; 

We’ve waters wide and swift to cross, 
And little time to lose. 


We've Guadalquivir’s waters deep 
To cross ere morning break; 

The longed-for hour has dawned at last, 
Awake, dear love, awake. H. C. T. 
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REVIEWS. 


HOLBERG AND ADDISON. 


‘*Det store Vendepunkt i Holbergs Liv.” Af Viljam 
Olsvig. Bergen: Fr. Nygaard. 1895. 


T= greater part of this volume, which is written by 
a Norwegian scholar resident in the city of Hol- 
berg’s birth, Bergen, is of too controversial and minute 
a character to interest English readers, but in one section 
of it Mr. Olsvig raises and sustains a thesis which is as 
valuable to us as it is novel. It has always been known 
that Ludvig Holberg, the founder and “father” of 
Dano-Norwegian literature, the giant intellect which 
gave to Denmark her drama, her modern history, her 
philosophy, and almost her humanism, spent a portion 
of his youth in England. Mr. Olsvig proves that he was 
in Oxford and London from April, 1706, to Midsummer, 
1708. But Holberg’s references to English literature 
and mannefs are so meagre that the literary historians 
and professed Holbergians of Denmark have passed 
over this period in silence, merely quoting his brief sen- 
tences and slight anecdotes. Holberg mentions no 
English author by name, except in one place, Prideaux, 
Tolad, and Woolaston, whom he spells ‘‘ Whoolston.” 

Mr. Olsvig has rightly considered that a young man 
of such prodigious activity of mind as Holberg, could not 
have resided in a country from his twenty-fourth to his 
twenty-seventh year without receiving from theliterature, 
manners, and history of that country some definite 
impress. He has begun to search the voluminous 
writings of Holberg for English traits, and although his 
survey is far from complete, is, indeed, merely begun, 
he has already discovered internal evidence of such a 
kind as cannot fail deeply to interest English readers. 
It is natural to ask why specific reference to English 
persons and books should be so curiously absent 
throughout the writings of Holberg. To this question 
Mr. Olsvig supplies several ingenious answers. Our prin- 
cipal source of knowledge is a Latin epistle addressed 
by Holberg to an unknown person of consequence in 
1726. He believes that this personage was none but 
Frederick IV., who had already saved Holberg’s life in 
1720, when he was tried for the publication of his satire 
of ‘* Peder Paars.” If this be so, it is easily to be com- 
prehended that his references to English things should 
be vague and unemphatic, since the king loathed 
England, and nothing could be expected to please him 
less than preoccupation with English affairs. Again, 
all Holberg’s familiar correspondence of those years, 
which might have thrown light on the matter, is lost. 
For the absence of any mention by Holberg of English 
authors Mr. Olsvig accounts by the fact of the absolute 
ignorance of English literature in every form which 
prevailed in Denmark throughout the early part of the 
eighteenth century. 

That Holberg knew the English language before he 
arrived here is certain. When he came back to Norway 
from Holland in 1705, he supported himself by teaching 
English ; when he came to London in 1706, he had to 
interpret for his companion, Brix, who could not speak 
aword. Once settled in Oxford, he lived by teaching 
languages and music, for he was proficient on both 
the flute and violin. One of the few facts that 
we know from Holberg’s direct statement is that he was 
received with civility at Magdalen College, and became 
intimate with the residents. Now, one of the fellows 
then at Magdalen was the younger Addison, and it is not 
too much to conjecture that, when Holberg came on to 
London, he carried with him a letter to Joseph. We 
now approach Mr. Olsvig’s most considerable discovery. 
The name of Addison does not occur once throughout 
the writings of Holberg, yet Mr. Olsvig ventures to say 
that he was not merely a personal friend of the great 
essayist, but that perhaps in his whole life there was no 
one whom Holberg admired so much or by whom he 
was so deeply influenced as Addison. In the first place 
he has discovered, what seems to have escaped the 
notice of every previous Holbergian, a direct mention 
of the Englishman, though not by name. It occurs in 
the 512th of Holberg’s epistles, written shortly before 
his death. He describes a dream he has had, and he 
says: ‘I thought I was come to the abodes of the 
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dead, and that the first who came to meet me was the 
English ‘ Spectator,’ whom in my youth I had known 
in London, and whom I instantly recognized.” They 
proceed to converse, almost exactly in the manner of 
Fontenelle and the 81st ‘‘ Tatler,” on the conditions of 
the departed, and Holberg makes Addison his guide, 
‘*since none can give me better information,” and 
addresses him in terms of affection. 

Mr. Olsvig thinks that this discovery of his throws 
light on the mystery of Holberg’s plays. In a literature 
totally without a drama, Holberg introduced a body of 
no fewer than thirty-three admirable comedies, the 
direct source of which has never been recognized. It 
has been usual for the Danish critics to attribute them 
to the study of Moliére, but Holberg’s attitude to 
Moliére was never one of admiration, and the plays 
themselves are as un-Moli¢resque as prose comedies in 
which the unities are preserved can be. Mr. Olsvig 
says that Holberg’s comedies are simply ‘‘ Spectators” 
and ‘‘ Tatlers” dramatized in the manner of Farquhar, 
and he has already pointed out the direct source, as he 
believes, of several. Of all Holberg’s plays, that which 
retains the greatest freshness is the delightful comedy 
of ‘* Erasmus Montanus,” which might be styled ‘‘ The 
Decline and Fall of a Prig.” This, says Mr. Olsvig, is 
the 108th ‘‘ Tatler.” He finds the germ of ‘‘ Without 
Head or Tail” in another ‘‘ Tatler,” and of that inimitable 

iece of solemn fooling, ‘‘ The Pewtererturn’d Politician,” 
in a “‘ Spectator.” In this department of his inquiry, 
however, Mr. Olsvig as yet only a novice; he promises 
to make it the subject of a close and detailed examina- 
tion. But this is an interesting point: in the autumn 
of 1719, Holberg, engaged on the second book of his 
‘* Peder Paars,” broke off to write ‘‘ Ah! Iam no poet! 
I can scarcely write a line. He who was a poet indeed 
is lying in his grave!” It has never been known what 
poet he spoke of. But Mr. Olsvig observes that there 
had just been time for the news of the death of Addison 
to reach Copenhagen. 

We hope that Mr. Olsvig will not abandon the very 
interesting and curious enterprise on which he has em- 
barked until he has made an exhaustive searchin the mul- 
tifarious writings of Holberg for further signs of English 
influence. It would naturally be in the early years after 
his return from Oxford and London, when, as he tells us, 
his reading of our ephemerides was close, that we 
should expect to find the deepest impression made upon 
him by English literary events. Among the earliest 
publications of those months were Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on 
Criticism ” and ‘‘ Rape of the Lock,” Swift’s ‘‘ Mis- 
cellanies ” of 1709, Arbuthnot’s ‘‘ History of John Bull, 
and the early tracts of Berkeley. Traces of each of these 
we may well expect to find in the satirical and philo- 
sophical writings of Holberg. But it is still more to the 
point to observe that he had scarcely settled in 
Copenhagen before the first number of the ‘‘ Tatler” 
must have reached him, and that a series of divine 
ephemerides continued to pour from the London presses 
for the next ten or fifteen years. Not the plays of 
Farquhar only, but those of Steele and Cibber may be 
found to have influenced the form of Holberg’s bourgeois 
comedies. All this supplies a field of investigation in 
which Mr. Olsvig may do work that is interesting, and 
therefore worth the doing. 


TURGOT. 


‘*The Life and Writings of Turgot, edited for Englisl» 
Readers.” By W. Walker Stephens. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


UPONT DE NEMOURS'’S “ Mémoires sur la Vie 

de Turgot ” appeared in 1782, a year after Turgot’s 

death ; Condorcet’s ‘‘ Life,” in which Condorcet aimed at 
drawing Turgot rather as the philosopher than the states- 
man, was published in 1786; and everything written on the 
subject since shows almost slavish dependence on these 
two sources. Mr. Stephens’s book is modest in its aims. 
The first part is intended to meet the want of those who 
may desire to know more about Turgot in the twenty 
months of his glorious life as minister than can be 
gathered from Mr. Morley’s fine essay. As compared, 
again, with M. Léon Say’s monograph—which, indeed, 
is rather scrappy and not quite worthy of the reputation 
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of M. Say—the present book gives less attention to 
economics and presumes less acquaintance with French 
history. The second part of the volume consists of 
selections of Turgot’s writings given for the first time 
in English, so that the work by which Turgot is almost 
exclusively known in this country, the ‘‘Formation et 
Distribution des Richesses” is of course omitted. The 
translations given comprise the second Sorbonne “‘ Dis- 
course,” the ‘‘ Eloge de Gournay,” the admirable letter 
on education to Mme. de Graffigny, the ‘‘ Encyclopédie” 
article on ‘‘ Endowments,” and a few others. The only 
objection we have to the selections is that Mr. Stephens 
does not give any of them entire, but cuts out passages 
at will ; and this is almost too great a liberty to take in 
rendering the works of such a writer as Turgot. 

Within the limits he sets for himself, Mr. Stephens 
has done his work well. The ‘ Life,” though short, 
is fascinating, and the reforms which Turgot carried 
through in the Limousin, during his ‘‘intendancy,” are 
given with much interesting detail: in particular, the 
measures he took to cope with the famine of 1769, 
when both grain and chestnuts failed, are worthy of 
study by modern communities. The translations are 
‘sound and readable, if they do not always do justice to 
the admirable simplicity and directness of the original. 
The “‘ Life” and the selections alike give us a good idea of 
the noble personality of the great minister who, above all 
things, ‘‘ loved the people,” and of the splendid attempt 
he made to save a régime which could be purged only 
‘by the fires of a revolution. 

The history of the years over which Turgot’s life ex- 
tended is too little known in this country. ‘‘ The events 
from i789,” writes Mr. Morley, ‘‘ were only finishing 
strokes, the final explosion of a fabric under which every 
yard had been mined, by the long endeavour of half a 
century of destroyers, deliberate and involuntary, direct 
and oblique, such as the world has never at any other 
time beheld.” In these fifty years we know of nothing 
more striking than the story of what Turgot was able 
to do for the Limousin when “ intendant,” aad what he 
tried to do afterwards, on the same lines, for France, 
when Comptroller-General of Finance. In admiration 
of our own Adam Smith, we are apt to forget that, 
before the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” had appeared, a man 
whose ideas on Free Trade and free labour were the same 
as Adam Smith’s, was given the most magnificent chance 
ever afforded to an economist to carry out his schemes of 
reform. One finds it difficult to conceive of a territory 
covering some 4,000,000 acres, peopled by only some 
500,000 peasants, who lived during one-half of the year 
on buckwheat bread, and during the other on the chest- 
nuts of the forests which shut in this desolate region, 
and it is all but incredible that close on 50 per cent of the 
produce should have been taken from them for Govern- 
ment and Court purposes. How, in his thirteen years of 
office, Turgot managed to collect the taxes, and yet so 
to relieve and distribute the burden that he left Limoges 
amid the tears and blessings of the peasantry, is one of 
the noblest stories of splendid courage and incessant 
work on record. And how, as Comptroller-General of 
Finance, among other stupendous reforms, he abolished 
the corvées, suppressed the Jurandes that were strangling 
labour, and ultimately fell amid general rejoicing from 
all classes, is one of the deepest tragedies of history. 
The book may be cordially recommended to those who 
desire to have an elementary knowledge of France 
during the seed-time of the Revolution. 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 


“Julian the Philosopher, and the Last Struggle of 
Paganism against Christianity.” By Alice Gardner. 
(Heroes of the Nations Series.) London and New 
York: Putnam’s Sons. 1895. 


“TS Emperor Julian, meeting us, whether as Philo- 

sopher or Apostate, in a roll of ‘‘ heroes of the 
mations,” in the company of Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
and Henry of Navarre, invites the questions, What are 
heroes of the nations ? and in what sense does he deserve 
‘to be included? In the case of such men as Henry and 
Theodoric, these questions do not occur; for we feel 

instinctively that their right to places in such a series is 
' nd question. A hero, in the common use of the 
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word, Julian certainly and obviously was, as a man who 
contended for an idea against great odds. But a man 
may be a hero, and yet not a hero of a nation or of an 
aggregate of nations. Julian does not belong to those 
who have helped or guided a people or an empire into 
some predestined path ; he did not develop a national 
instinct, express a national need, or realize a national 
aspiration. He cannot claim to have drawn his subjects 
from obscurity, raised them from barbarism, or rescued 
them from tyranny; he discovered no new world for 
their development. And though he was a remarkably 
able statesman and general, he inaugurated no new 
epoch of military glory or civil progress. On the con- 
trary, he tried to throw the world back, and divert it 
from the road which it was determined to follow. He 
strove against his century, like Napoleon. But though 
in Napoleon’s case also the century proved too strong, 
Napoleon is indisputably a national hero; for he is 
regarded as such by the French, and represents their 
ideal of military glory. Sotoo Julian might be regarded 
as a national hero, if, though his immediate work was 
ineffectual, he had impressed posterity with his ideas, 
and had been looked up to as an inspiring figure by 
those who cameafterhim. But this posthumous success 
he never attained. Miss Gardner, who can think as 
well as read and write, betrays her consciousness that 
Julian may find some difficulty in establishing his right 
to a place in the series to which she has contributed his 
biography. Perhaps she hardly puts the difficulty in its 
true shape. We can see no objection to a “‘ reactionary 
hero,” for he might be the hero of a reactionary party ; 
the question is, Can a reactionary hero, whose reaction 
has failed, be also a national hero? In discussing this 
very question Miss Gardner makes a very philosophical 
remark : 

‘* Here we would only say that the fact of his being 
a reactionary ought not unduly to prejudice us against 
him at the outset. For even if the upward progress 
of mankind were as sure and as steady as some 
optimistic philosophers would have us believe, yet such 
philosophers cannot deny that in the course of the march 
some good things are often dropped by the way, in 
order, perhaps, that yet better things, incompatible with 
the older, may be securely grasped. And if this is so, 
the passing generation has no right to undervalue the 
services of those who would call its attention, some- 
times, perhaps, in overstrained and querulous tones, to 
the glories of the treasures which are being lost, but of 
which, perchance, some fragments may yet be recovered” 
(page 4). 

If we pursued this train of ideas, we might come to 
regard Julian as, to use Heine’s phrase, a Knight of the 
Holy Ghost, whose ideal, indeed, would have been 
retarding to any society which had adopted it, but who 
may have been something better and greater than a 
mere hero of the nations, may have been inspired by 
some principle higher than the Zeitgeist, and represented 
a protest against the Philistine view that the winning 
cause is always the cause of reason. 

In any case the series is to be congratulated on in- 
cluding, whether justly or not, this admirable monograph, 
based on original research and agreeably written. More 
admirable even than Miss Gardner’s historical method 
is her truly historical spirit. She has her sympathies 
well under control, and never forgets that her object is 
not to prove that Julian was wrong or right, but simply 
to enable her readers to understand his position. We 
cannot follow her here into his early life, or his cam- 
paigns, nor discuss the details of his administration. 
We must be content with touching on two difficulties in 
his position as a religious reformer, which have been 
very clearly realized and ably dealt with by the authoress. 

‘*His religion was Hellenism; he aspired to be a 
Greek of the Greeks. Yet both in his religious philo- 
sophy and in the religious cults which he chiefly pre- 
ferred, there is a very strong admixture of Oriental 
thought and feeling, and the philosopher whom he most 
deeply reveres, Iamblichus of Chalcis, was more than 
half a Syrian. But we must remember that for cen- 
turies the process had been going on by which Oriental 
elements were being assimilated into the substance of 
Greek thought. . . . The religion of Julian in his 
public capacity was Romano-Hellenism. In his private 


observances and dominant thoughts he was a follower 
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of a or the philosophy of Solar Monotheism ” 
. 174). 
en by the repulsive compound—we had almost 
said the vox nihili—‘‘ Romano-Hellenism,” this is a very 
good statement of the case. Julian’s ideal was to 
restore Hellenism ; but this was not a pure, it was an 
Orientalized, Hellenism. The worship of Helios or Sol 
Invictus was simply the worship of Mithras construed 
into Greek or Latin. Thus a lover of old Greece, a 
modern humanist, need not regret Julian’s failure; 
since the Hellenism which the Apostate attempted to 
establish was stained to the core with Oriental mysticism. 
And in his character and temper Julian was as different 
from the old Greeks as his religion was from their philo- 
sophies. Aspiring to associate with them, he shows in 
his works that he was not ‘‘to the manner born” ; he 
could not divest himself of the circumstance that he was 
a fourth-century Greek. His temperance was not that 
of Socrates; it tended towards the inhumanities of 
asceticism. His religious emotions, certainly, were not 
fully under the control of his brain. He was zealous for 
divine things with a zeal that transgressed the limits of 
the divine sobriety which distinguished the old Hellenes. 
Greek culture, which he studied assiduously, does notseem 
to have breathed into him, as it breathed into Landor, 
**a love 
Of earthly things as bright as things above.” 

This is the impression we gain from his writings, 
which were composed hurriedly and lack the polish of 
‘Attic emery” which we might expect in the works of the 
genuine Hellenist. Such a religious enthusiast as Julian 
was no true follower of the Hellenic philosophers, how- 
ever plausibly he might have claimed to be possessed of 
the Eros, which, according to Plato in the ‘‘ Phzdrus,” 
is the beginning of wisdom. Though religious tolerance 
was one of his principles, he hardly succeeded himself 
in satisfying its uttermost demands ; and we may doubt 
whether if his reign had been protracted it would have 
been marked by what Gibbon calls ‘‘ the mild spirit of 
antiquity.” 

Another question with which Julian’s biographer has 
to deal, and on which Miss Gardner has made some 
interesting observations, is the bitter hatred that he mani- 
fested towards ‘‘the Galilean” and his teachings, not- 
withstanding the circumstance that so many of his own 
ethical ideas were of an essentially Christian character. 
To impute this hatred to the fact that he was instructed 
by Arian teachers is merely Nicene prejudice. Miss 
Gardner thinks that his ardent Hellenism alone may 
explain it. 

‘* The great problem is not so much why he was not 
a Christian as what made him such an ardent Hellene. 
For it was the ideas of Hellenic mythology and philo- 
sophy which so entirely possessed his mind as to make 
the reception or even any faint comprehension of the 
Christian ideal a total impossibility to him. While he 
was yet in his student days, his young and enthusiastic 
mind saturated with Greek culture, moving in a world 
peopled with the imaginations of Greek poets, and 
illumined by the splendid speculations of Greek philo- 
sophers, felt a bitter scorn and indignation in seeing 
this culture and this world receding before the inflowing 
tide of new principles totally foreign to his whole view 
of life. For whatever may have been the case with less 
ardent souls, or with more quiet minds, with him, at 
least, no compromise between Christianity and Hellenic 
culture was in any degree possible ” (p. 172). 

It may be thought that Julian’s extreme detestation of 
Christianity, his incapacity for understanding those sides 
of it with which he was fundamentally in sympathy, is 
thus sufficiently accounted for. But on psychological 
grounds there is something to be said for ascribing his 

bitterness to the fact that he was an apostate—an apostate 
in no invidious sense, but from doctrines in which, with- 
out his choice, he was instructed as a child. It may be 
conjectured that, if he had in riper years approached the 
Study of the Christian system as a stranger, he might 
have done it more justice. One meets men nowadays 
who, having been trained in childhood by Calvinistic 
parents or pastors to believe in the fires of hell, feel 
afterwards a very keen resentment when they remember 
that they were taught, and spiritually offended by, a 
doctrine which they have come to regard as barbarous. 
It is conceivable that some such resentment may have 
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helped to generate in Julian’s soul not merely hostility 
but spite against Christianity. 

The usual and obvious comment on the episode of 
Julian is that the words which he was said to have 
spoken at his death—vicisti Galilee /—sum up the value 
of his ideal and express the result of his reign. Miss 
Gardner goes deeper than that. She sees in his ideal 
a sort of anticipation of the Renaissance, and concludes. 
her valuable study thus : 

‘* If Julian was mistaken in thinking that the religious. 
ideas lately come from Palestine would soon pale before 
the revived glories of Greece, no less shortsighted were 
those who thought that Hellenism was buried in the 
Emperor’s grave. Sometimes for better, sometimes for 
worse, the two streams have blended, till it is now hard 
to conceive what either might have been apart from the 
other. We cannot feel that the triumphal cry of Julian’s 
enemies, which has seemed ever to echo round his death- 
bed, has been fully justified at the bar of history.” 

And Miss Gardner, who is not one of Julian’s enemies, 
adds the subtle epigram: ‘It is the Christ, not the 
Galilean, that has conquered.” 


ANOTHER VIEW OF STAMBOULOFF. 


‘*La Bulgarie au lendemain d’une crise.” Paris: Plon, 


Nourrit et Cie. 1895. 


PARTISAN books are at least lively reading, and this 
brief for Prince Ferdinand is no exception. We 
have him set down, or rather set up, as the real Maker 
of Bulgaria, while Stambouloff appears as a mere fly or 
even drag upon the wheel. ‘‘It was Prince Ferdinand,” 
we are told, ‘‘ who by his trusty and unfailing tact, by 
the discreet and constant proofs of his personal loyalty, 
managed to dissipate the obstinate mistrust of Bulgaria 
by Turkey.” Nor was the Prince ever really Russophil.. 
He desired peace with Russia, certainly, but neither 
more nor less than he desired it with the other Powers. 
In the declaration of policy with which he inspired Dr. 
Stéiloff last November, he declared his desire for ‘‘ the: 
re-establishment of normal relations with Russia, on 
condition that that Power should exact nothing more than 
the friendship due for services already rendered to Bul-. 
garia.” That is to say, he is only so far Russophil that 
he is not actively and provocatively Russophobe. On 
the other hand, we are told that M. Stambouloff was 
ready to make any concessions to any foreign Power 
willing to gratify his ambitions. During the inter- 
regnum after the final departure of Prince Alexander 
he went to Aleko Pasha-Vogorides, late Governor- 
General of Eastern Roumelia, and offered him the 
crown of united Bulgaria ‘‘on condition that he, 
Stephen Stambouloff, should be definitely recognized 
as heir-apparent under the name of Stephen I.” 
Both at that time and subsequently, we are told with 
much wealth of detail, he made appeal after appeal for a 
personal reconciliation with Russia, persistently but in: 
vain. He told Dondukoff Korsakoff, when he took 
leave of him beside two enormous oaks outside Sofia, 
that their two countries must remain as indissolubly 
united as those trees, whereupon the Russian, deeply 
moved by this not over apt comparison, fell upon his. 
neck and ‘‘ sealed the compact with tears and kisses.” 
But like many Russian compacts, it did not find ratifica- 
tion at headquarters, and Stambouloff’s advances were 
invariably rebuffed. In 1891 ‘‘ Kussewitch, the Archi- 
mandrite of Sofia, was informed of the conditions upon. 
which Stambouloff was ready to work for an under- 
standing between Bulgaria and Russia. The Archi- 
mandrite understood at once, and imparted the 
communication to the Russian Exarch, Monsignor 
Joseph, who thereupon put himself into communication. 
with Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople.” The reply was that Russia would have no 
dealings whatever with Stambouloff, whereupon the 
latter hastened to Prince Ferdinand with violent denun- 
ciations of the Exarch for his treachery in negotiating 
with M. de Nelidoff. He even sent policemen to search 
the house of the Archimandrite Kussewitch, but the 
latter having known his Stambouloff, nothing was. 
found. Meanwhile Stambouloff was in constant fear 
lest Prince Ferdinand should make peace witb Russia. 
on his own account, and he even sent a refugee named, 
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Teocharoff to St. Petersburg as a spy, but nothing, of 
course, was discovered. 

In the matter of Stambouloff’s personal courage, a 
matter of frequent and hot dispute, the author is by no 
means complimentary. When the Russo-Turkish war 
broke out, most of the Bulgarian refugees in Roumania 
joined the Russian army, and ‘‘ Stambouloff could not 
do otherwise than set out with them, but he did not do 
so as a soldier.” He was appointed a clerk to a Russian 
contractor named Jeinoff, and accompanied a troup ot 
Cossacks in the Balkans, making requisitions of meal, 
‘corn, hay, and straw from his own countrymen. When 
the war was over, however, he had himself elected 
‘President of the Corps of the Volunteers of 1877, and 
was photographed at their head. For we must know 
that he had a passion, if not for military exploits, at 
any rate for military distinctions.”” When the Bulgarian 
army was organized by the Russians after the war, 
«*Stambouloff was set down as liable to conscription, 
but he moved heaven and earth to get himself exempted. 
During the Servian war he kept himself well out of the 
reach of danger in the quarters of the foreign journalists ; 
but when the battle of Slivnitza had put an end to the 
campaign, he imposed himself as azde-de-camp to Colonel 
Nicolajeff, the commander of the Bulgarian troops, which 
the Havas agency announced in a very pathetic manner, 
saying that M. Stambouloff had enrolled himself as a 
volunteer in the heroic Bulgarian army. Fost discrimina 
werum! When Prince Alexander made his triumphant 
entry into Sofia, Stambouloff could be perceived occupy- 
ing one of the most conspicuous positions in the escort 
of the hero of Slivnitza. Later on, the first reward 
which he claimed from Prince Ferdinand, on the latter's 
arrival at Sofia, was the Grand Cordon for Military 
Valour.” And once more: ‘‘Stambouloff himself related, 
the day after the murder of Beltcheff, how he had fled, 
with a revolver in each pocket, and protected by a troop 
of gendarmes, directly he heard behind him the shot 
which killed his friend.” 

We gave our own view of Stambouloff last week, and 
thave endeavoured to do full justice to this other and 
opposite view. However displeasing these stories may 
be to us or to any one else, and however little weight 
we may attach to a book sheltered by anonymity, we 
cannot but recommend it to those who like to hear all 
sides, as well for its limpid and polished style as for the 
picturesqueness of its descriptions and the ingenious 
marshalling of its facts. 


THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION, 


“* Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor.” Presented 
in eight designs by Walter Crane. London: G. 
Allen. 1895. 

“*Spenser’s Fairie Queene.” Edited by T. J. Wise. 
With illustrations by Walter Crane. Part IV. 
London: G. Allen. 1895. 

**A Catalogue of Pictures and Sketches.” By G. Mason 
and G. Pinwell. Exhibited at the Royal Society of 
Artists, Birmingham, March, 1895. To which is 
prefixed an essay by H. Quilter, M.A., barrister-at- 
law. Illustrated. 1895. 


BASTARD art at the best, the art of illustration 
has secured only in a few rare instances a perfect 
union between the artist and his theme. For curious 
infelicity, Mr. Crane’s choice of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Merry 
Wives” as a subject for his pen, or the publisher’s 
choice of Mr. Crane, could not easily be surpassed. 
Perhaps Mr. Crane wished to emulate a parallel experi- 
ment of Mr. Beerbohm Tree ; but he cannot be allowed 
the praise of having accomplished a Zour de force. His 
Falstaff is a stage Falstaff bolstered out with pillows. 
Not one of his designs could conceivably move any one 
to laughter. The somewhat meagre graces of Mr. 
Crane’s art, so facile in posturing those lean youths or tor- 
tuous maidens—how odd, how incongruous they appear, 
in connection with the joyous, broad, exuberant mirth 
of Shakespeare’s flesh and blood! We do not complain 
that the artist is wanting in Shakespeare’s qualities ; 
but that, wanting them, he has attempted what for him 
was impossible. But perhaps Mr. Crane intended to be 
frankly decorative, to ignore the dramatic, the human 
element in his designs? We can only reply that, first, 
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the comedy chosen is one that lends itself little to mere 
decoration; secondly, the decorative effect obtained is 
distinctly poor. The drawings are reproduced by the 
Dallas type process ; and Mr. Crane informs us that the 
reproduction has been very successful. We have not 
seen the originals, but should imagine that the process 
had been very successful indeed. The effect of pen and 
ink is wonderfully given, with a rich quality of colour. 

Turning to the new part of Mr. Wise’s edition of the 
** Fairie Queene,” which in print and paper is delightful, 
we anticipated at least a better harmony between artist 
and subject. But the designs here are even more dis- 
appointing. What has happened to Mr. Crane? We 
do not expect from him masterly draughtsmanship, nor 
profound imagination, but we do expect a certain 
pleasant grace, a fertile fancy. Here, the headpieces 
are the only designs that approach success ; one or two 
of them are quite happy. In the full-page drawings, 
however, some of the borders are of an extraordinary 
poverty, and executed with a line that has the insen- 
sitive hardness of a tracing; while the illustrations, 
which they enclose, seem to have been conceived and 
carried out in an equally hurried fashion. Ineffective as 
decoration, they provide us with nothing to atone for their 
weak drawing ; and the knock-kneed knights, languidly 
grasping shields and spears that seem too heavy for 
them, and the girls, with indefinitely long arms, in dis- 
tressingly uncomfortable attitudes, have to rely on their 
unaided charms. Mr. Crane was never triumphant in 
expressing natural forms by simple and happy conven- 
tions ; and these forest-backgrounds show a more than 
usual want of real invention, a more than usual com- 
plication of unmeaning lines. 

It is a pleasure to turn from Mr. Crane’s failures to 
the very interesting illustrations of this Catalogue. 
They are woodcuts, after original drawings by George 
Pinwell and J. W. North; thirteen by the former and 
three by the latter artist. Mr. Quilter’s essay gives us 
a good deal of information about Mr. Quilter, and a 
little about Pinwell. Let us be grateful for the little. 
Pinwell, who died young, at thirty-three, was a loss to 
English art. He confined himself chiefly to black and 
white, and to illustration, but within his limits he 
accomplished fine things. Without seeing the original 
drawings which have been exhibited at Birmingham, 
one can only make conjectures as to the amount they have 
lost in the cutting. But any one who has seen drawings 
by Pinwell, or who has ever compared a Dalziel cut with 
its original, understands how much eluded even those 
skilful engravers. Yet in spite of the interposition of 
an alien hand and a stubborn material, how much sur- 
vives! The cut of the children fishing is especially 
notable, because Pinwell, as a rule, was more intent on 
realizing his subject than on decorative effect ; but here 
the bank, with the two children and their rods, the cows 
in the wide fen, with Boston stump solitary on the sun- 
set horizon, are wrought into a beautiful and original 
design. Almost more remarkable is the ‘‘ Anglers,” in 
which the crinoline is treated with admirable boldness 
and simplicity, suggesting the effects got by much 
later designers, such as Mr. Beardsley. Certainly, 
Pinwell was an artist of power, individual and imagina- 
tive. Mr. Quilter institutes a number of comparisons 
between him and Fred Walker, from which we learn 
many things. Walker, we find, was ‘‘at heart a 
Greek,” yet, on the next page, he is ‘‘late nineteenth 
century in feeling to the core.” He was ‘‘not an 
Englishman” at heart, yet he ‘‘took all his subjects 
and all his ways of looking at them (how many ways 
had he?) from the people round him.” Though ‘a 
Greek,” he had ‘‘little or no imagination.” He had 
only the faintest sympathy with poetry, yet his work 
was poetical. He subtracted from human life all its 
ugliness, yet accepted and made the best of the facts of 
everyday life. And so on, through a stream of hazy 
contradictions, Mr. Quilter discourses; he can say 
nothing without instantly hedging with a qualification, 
which suggests another, and another, till he has built 
up what he thinks an impregnable position. And so it 
would be, if he had not given away all his points 
beforehand. 

George Mason’s art, we are told, is “‘as national as a 
Jingo poem.” Mr. Quilter has thought it worth while 


to reprint this instructive simile from ‘‘Sententiz Artis.’*. 
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He does not tell us, what we believe to be an established 
fact, and what is more interesting, that Mason was 
colour-blind. Pinwell, it appears, was ‘‘ very morbid in 
feeling,” because he was ‘‘a dreamer of dreams,” 
because he did not accept and make the best of facts ; 
and this is to be healthy, according to the ordinary 
notion, which—Mr. Quilter adds, in one of his delightful 
parentheses—zs certainly not a true notion. Over Pinwell’s 
designs hangs ‘‘that dimly seen but divine halo that 
divides Shelley from Southey.” If seen at all, why 
‘‘dimly”? And how can a halo divide two persons ? 
in what remote particular does Pinwell suggest Shelley, 
or Walker Southey ? What critical tact? What felicity ! 
Mr. Quilter’s final verdict on Pinwell’s technique is that 
««*E dunno where ’e are!” might not unfairly be quoted 
of it. If we may reply on Pinwell’s behalf, we will hasten 
to return the elegant compliment of his critic. 


FROM BAD TO WORSE. 


‘*A Country Muse.” By Norman Gale. Second Series. 
Containing fifteen New Poems. London: Archibald 
Constable. 

“The Tenth Muse: and other Poems.” By Sir Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., K.C.1.E.,C.S.1. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


o O SWEET for mothers growing old 
To know their boys approach success !” 
says Mr. Gale, and if to produce fifty-five commonplace, 
drearily commonplace, sets of verse, containing no single 
fine thought, no single delicate fancy, be to approach 
success, Mr. Gale has approached it very nearly. His 
Muse sings of the country ina familiar strain : thereisa 
vast deal of Colin, Chloris, and Clarinda, and of Cupid 
—for the most part sleeping ‘‘in a haunt of lace and 
bliss,” or, with less originality, in ‘‘ the tangles of her 
hair." Now Mr. Gale seems to have as much under- 
standing of the art he bungles as might have shown him 
that a man can only make this affectation of an affectation 
bearable by the exercise of an extreme grace and skill : 
he is innocent of these qualities, and Colin is in love with 
Jane, because Jane rhymes with plain. His images are 
as commonplace as his thought: ‘‘ the singing lark, the 
poet’s match,” comes tripping off his tongue with the 
most natural air in the world; but whenever he leaves 
the safe ground of the obvious, it is to display an 
astounding knack of the inappropriate and the far- 
fetched. He talks of ‘‘ spikes of passion”; and fruit- 
trees netted against birds are like statues, draped 
“before their great unveiling,” whilst Faith moulders 
like the shanks of lions slain in the desert. He has a 
very wide knowledge of stock epithets, and is always 
displaying it: banks are ‘‘thymy,” thickets ‘“‘ mazy,” 
arms ‘‘rounded”; and a king is ‘‘sceptred,” a pool 
** shaded,” a rill ‘‘ unpolluted.” 
Touching the technique, 
** Apollo gave my rustic muse 
Her artless shepherd-songs to sing,” 

he tells us ; and they are artless. He has that slovenly 
trick of leaving the first and third lines of a stanza un- 
rhymed ; and his rhymes are neither rich nor felicitous. 
Indeed, they are as stale as his epithets; ‘‘ bliss,” of 
course, rhymes with ‘‘ kiss,” save when he indulges in 
such vagaries as rhyming “‘ niggard” with “ figured,” 
or ‘“‘there”’ with ‘‘ orchestra.” The rhythm is a little 
better than the rhyme, many of the sets of verses, 
indeed, run with a thin music infinitely suggestive of 
the drawing-room ballad, while some of them jig along, 
jig is the exact word, to melodies of the nigger 
minstrel. The touches of humour go no way to relieve 
their dullness; Mr. Gale has a pretty humour, and 
always marks its efforts by points of exclamation, ‘‘ God 
forbid . . . my love and I should rank you birds in low 
and upper classes!” ‘‘ The voluble thrush is a family 
man!” and the bee is a ‘‘bibulous rover!” But the 
touches of humour are less distasteful than the occasional 
suggestions of sensuality, the sensuality of the curious 
schoolboy, pointing out, with a most unpleasant 
unctuousness, the charms that may lie in unsuspected 
places. It is in truth a dreary volume of silly effusions, 
the more exasperating for their mawkish prettiness and 
hopeless facility. It is difficult to excuse them on the 
ground of haste ; for having carefully considered the 
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former edition, he has struck out many of the lyrics, 
which originally appeared there, and added fifteen new 
ones. But we gather that what Mr. Gale loses in poetic 
power, he gains in self-complacency. 

It is a nice question whether Mr. Gale or Sir Edwin 
Arnold has the greater popularity ; but the verse of the 
latter is to the verse of the former, as the hearty roaring 
of a pantomime lion to the plaintive bleating of a toy 
lamb. He is a past master of claptrap, of the turgid, 
the bombastic, and the rhetorical ; and we are at a loss 
whether to envy him more the knowledge of languages 
which enables him to translate indifferently from so 
many tongues, or the superb assurance with which he 
dubs his execrable verse, poems. 

It is good for a man to love his profession, especially 
if he be a journalist ; but if he solemnly demands for it 
a shrine on Helicon, it is not good to babble of ‘‘ patient 
crowds” of pressmen, and of its ‘‘ service wrought in 
silence and sedateness,” This American affectation of 
humorous misstatement, even in an ‘‘ unusual song” 
of eighteen twelve-lined stanzas, detracts from the 
dignity of the theme. His loyalty is fervent; and the 
extraordinary awkwardness of its expression was doubt- 
less calculated to prevent any suspicion of his founding 
on it a claim to the post of laureate: but we do not 
know, though we cast no doubt on his assertion that the 
Highland maid knew, whether he did not enter Crathie 
church because of his ‘‘ soiled shoes,” or because he was 
overcome by the memory of a mosque ‘“‘ supremely 
reared” with domes below as well as above. The 
memory of so curious an architecture might stay the 
steps of any man. The book is full of inferior 
translations, and, with the license of a master, Sir 
Edwin Arnold has seen fit to disregard the rule that bids 
a man translate a poem, closely and accurately if he can, 
but at any rate into a good poem. His translations are 
not good poems, nor indeed poems of any kind, so that 
we can only suppose that they are accurate. In that 
case he has been so unfortunate as to select nothing 
worth translating. Possibly, the most remarkable of 
them are from the verses of a French poet, who ‘‘hymns 
and twangles,” to use Sir Edwin Arnold’s own apt 
phrase, of the ‘‘ wrigglings scandalous” of the sea. In 
them he complains that it is ‘‘ sexless,” and a ‘‘mon- 
strous female creature ” ; that it is ‘‘ a bowl of blood the 
bloodsucker doth drain”; and that it is ‘‘ hungry- 
bellied tibs.” What is the French for ‘‘ hungry-bellied 
tibs” ? 

Though the technique of the verse is of a marvellous 
clumsiness, it must be admitted that many of the lines 
scan; many, again, do not, especially : 

‘« By name Arjunako—and bound that worm.” 
Many of the unnecessary Japanese and Hindoo words 
and phrases that Sir Edwin Arnold uses are translated 
in convenient footnotes ; but there are twenty-two, and 
two Scotch words on page 46, untranslated, and a 
translation of them might give an air of greater finish 
to the second edition. 


DOCTOR STARK MUNRO. 


‘The Stark Munro Letters.” By A. Conan Doyle. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


M R. CONAN DOYLE is the mostirregular of popular 
writers, as Mr. Norris, before his short-story 
indiscretions, was the most reliable. Sometimes Mr. 
Conan Doyle comes to you in the likeness of a genius, 
sometimes as an ingenious bore, sometimes as a lady-like 
young author of the tenderest type. There is the Conan 
Doyle of Micah Clarke, there is the Conan Doyle of 
Sherlock Holmes (now happily dead), and the Conan 
Doyle of the Great Shadow, and even weaker things. 
And here it seems are several new phases of this 
many-facetted man—phases good, bad, and indifferent. 
Little is indifferent : mainly the book is very good and 
very bad. At pages the reviewer was bored to death, at 
other pages delighted. For the first time in many 
months he laughed aloud at the fun in a book as he read 
of the inimitable Cullingworth’s medal for courage. 
Decidedly it is a book to read ; as decidedly it is a book 
to read with many skips. When Stark Munro leaves his 
prospects on earth and turns to theology he is intoler- 
able. His letters then become just the very kind of 
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stuff that will be read over and over again to the spirits 
of theologians in torment. It is the most rudimentary of 
puerile scepticism, the very teething of the soul. Only 
an upper-form boy, or his intellectual equivalent, will 
find any interest in these speculative passages of the 
letters. 

It is probable that Mr. Conan Doyle set out to be un- 
entertaining, and came upon his better self by the way. 
The book seems to have been designed to present us 
the mental and moral development of Doctor Stark Munro 
between his student days and the attainment of a prac- 
tice, and certainly it marks the advance made by public 
opinion when a popular author, who no doubt fully 
intends to remain popular, can make his hero arrive at, 
and abide in, unorthodox conclusions. Twenty years 
ago this volume would have been expelled from the 
typical middle-class household as an ‘ infidel publica- 
tion.” Only a deathbed repentance could have redeemed 
its iniquity. Now the Doctor's theological discoveries 
will simply be passed over by the great majority of its 
readers as somewhat dull platitudes. Happily young 
medical men do not live by doubting alone, and so we 
come to the interest of the book. Like Antzus, the 
story gains strength every time it comes to earth. A 
novel without any sustaining love interest worth men- 
tioning is in itself something to be grateful for. The plot 
of the story, so far as there is a plot, deals with Stark 
Munro’s footing in the world. He begins as an assist- 
ant, rises to a partnership, starts a practice of his own 
on ten pounds or so, and succeeds. His life all alone 
in the unfurnished home at Birchespool, the details 
of his housekeeping and the advent of his first patients, 
make excellent reading; so, too, do Miss Wotton, 
** Miss Wotton’s husband” and ‘‘ Miss Wotton’s sister,” 
who subsequently develops into the loyal Miss Williams. 
But the light and glory of the book is Stark Munro’s 
partner, the magnificent Cullingworth, noisy, high 
coloured, evil tempered, exuberant, full of lunatic 
inspirations and indestructible self-confidence, a born 
patentee, a heroic liar, a generous cheat. He jumps 
out of a window to save the reputation of a lady, he 
rescues a drowning child to the immediate peril of his 
own life, he ransacks the pockets of Stark Munro’s house 
jacket and reads the letters he finds, and in his day of 
prosperity he never pays the Avonmouth tradesmen who 
have let their bills stand over to give him another 
chance. Narrow little Mrs. Cullingworth, who worships 
him and hates all his enemies and most of his friends, 
is worthy of him. Mr. Conan Doyle has never done 
anything equal to the invention of this wonderful couple. 
They go through the book, vivid, consistent, and con- 
vincing, making everything else seem pale beside them. 
For them we can forgive Mr. Conan Doyle his choice of 
the impossible epistolary form, forgive him his cheap 
agnosticism, forgive ‘even those errors of his literary 
youth that have brought so many Doctor Nikolas and 
Martin Hewitts into the world of magazines. Amidst 
the multitude of characters that pass through the novel- 
reader’s mind, the Cullingworths are of the few that 
establish themselves permanently in the imagination. 
This must be read about to be understood. We are 
almost minded to furnish a kind of guide to this novel, 
on the model of the instruction papers a coach supplies 
to his pupils, this style of thing : ‘‘ Read pp. 14 to 20; 
omit pp. 21, 22.” Irregular as it is, the book, taken 
altogether, is by a long way the most sincere, original, 
and permanent piece of work that Mr. Conan Doyle has 
so far done. 


FICTION. 


‘* Dialogues of the Day.” Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 1895. 


R. OSWALD CRAWFURD loves his idea of 

short-story in dialogue as though it was an only 
begotten son. His conception of dialogue differs 
essentially from that of Plato, who used it chiefly for 
its convenience in focussing divergent views upon a 
question under discussion. To Mr. Crawfurd, unless 
we misunderstand his introduction, fiction in dialogue 
form is chiefly to be admired on account of its incon- 
venience. To him a dialogue is an eccentric literary 
gymnastic, the ordinary short story of commerce 
rewritten in an extraordinary way, deprived, that is, for 
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no particular reason, of narration, description, and 
reflection, and, apart from the technicalities of stage 
directions, printed in the form of a play. One evident 
disadvantage of this arbitrary and needless restriction 
is that the personal appearance of the interlocutors is 
left entirely to the imagination of the readers ; they are 
empty names chatting together; and this inadequacy 
has been so far admitted in this book that each dialogue 
is preceded by a full-page illustration supplying the 
scenes and speakers. In another direction too, these 
short-story dialogues are necessarily defective. They are 
so short that there is no scope for either wit or humour, 
every line has to contribute directly to the development, 
and the development has to be that of some familiar 
social grouping or some conventionally acceptable 
emotion. So that Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s fourteen 
contributors, in spite of their variegated possibilities, are 
here at a dead level of effect. In the cramped home of 
the short-story dialogue, as in the grave, all clever people 
are equal, and even Mr.- Anthony Hope and Miss 
Violet Hunt are shorn of their distinctive wit and gaiety. 
The possible formulz for this kind of work are probably 
very few in number. You have, for instance, the 
formula on which a person A talks to a person B of an 
absent person or thing. C has a relation to B unknown 
to A. In ‘‘ The Bearand the Lady,” A is a stockbroker, 
B is a lady, C her husband. B discovers C has been 
making large sums of money and keeping it from her. 
In ‘* Doubly Sold,” A and B are ladies going to a sale, C 
is a much-sought-after bargain. In ‘‘A Point of Honour,” 
A is a poor girl loving C, an impecunious man, who 
has engaged himself to B. In ‘‘A Human Sacrifice,” 
A is an authoress who tells an imaginary story about 
her husband C, which happens really to be true of him 
and B. In ‘‘An Unrehearsed Effect,” A is a girl in 
love with B, and C is his wife supposed to be dead, but 
in reality a music-hall dancer. In the last named the 
formula is varied by her actual appearance on the scene. 
But after so much, the mere sight of two people talking 
of a third makes the reader anticipate the inevitable 
disclosure. Of course this monotony is the natural out- 
come of a method which depends entirely on the 
development of a situation between necessarily almost 
abstract interlocutors, and from which all other possi- 
bility of interest has been excluded. It renders this 
collection far less readable than are its constituent 
pieces when isolated. Clever the work indubitably is, 
but we can no more regard these dialogues as art 
than we can regard a broomstick match as cricket. 
The matter is the common short story of everyday life 
ingeniously disguised in an ill-fitting costume; the 
method is dialogue misapplied. That the public will 
display any eagerness for a second series of this kind of 
thing we find it hard to believe. 


‘*A White Umbrella.” 
Unwin. 1895. 
‘My Japanese Wife.” By Clive Holland. Westminster : 

Constable & Co. 1895. 

‘*The Red Spell.” By Francis Gribble. Westminster : 
Constable & Co. 1895. 

‘*The Doctor, His Wife, and the Clock.” By Anna 
Katharine Green. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1895. 

Here are four little books, none calling for detailed 
criticism, and each in its province excellent. ‘‘A White 
Umbrella” is a bright, well-written love story. The lovers 
are an impecunious art amateur and a widow. There 
are two other stories—‘‘ A Ballet in the Skies,” which 
is not particularly remarkable, and ‘‘ The Players,” a 
wonderfully imagined allegory of good and ill luck. 
This last is by far the best thing in the book. The present 
reviewer, after reading it (and detesting superlatives), 
put it aside to re-read, and he witnesses deliberately that 
it is as remarkable and noteworthy a piece of writing as 
anything he has found for some little time. ‘‘ My Japanese 
Wife” is as slight as it is clever. Story there is none 
to tell; you are simply presented to a young English- 
man courting and marrying a mousmé, and yet, in some 
subtle way that possibly Mr. Clive Holland himself could 
not explain, you are made to fall in love with the little 
woman in the obi, sympathize with her husband, rejoice 
exceedingly over the mesadliance, and feel that you have 
known both the young people all their lives. The book, 
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with its inset illustrations, is bright and original from 
cover to cover, and even the cover is original. The 
‘‘Red Spell” is perhaps of a more ordinary type than 
the preceding couple of books, but it is well built and 
interesting, dealing very effectively with the conflict 
between a Communist leader’s conception of duty 
and his love for a bourgeois shop-girl. ‘*The Doctor, 
His Wife, and the Clock” is a rapid story of murder 
and jealousy, as convincing as it need be, and skilfully 
constructed. The tale hangs on the idea of a blind 
man mistaking the next door house for his own, an idea 
which was also used by Conway in his ‘‘ Called Back,” 
a book that had a very extensive sale seven or eight 
years ago. So far as our memory of that book serves 
us, we are inclined to think that ‘‘Anna Katharine 
Green’s”” development of the idea is the more plausible 
and ingenious of the two. 


“‘The Story of a Baby.” By Ethel Turner. The 
a Series. London: Ward, Lock & Bowden. 
1895. 

‘*The Story of a Baby” is a mild little essay in 
domestic pathos which calls for no serious criticism. 
Husband and wife quarrel over this and that, and the baby 
says ‘*Googul.” Sometimes the husband is bad and 
that googul restores him, anon googul ” saves the 
wife from irreparable rashness. The book ends un- 
easily with an insincere repentance. The husband and 
wife are only too evidently incompatible, and the 
reconciling baby is steadily growing out of the “‘ googul” 
stage. The husband and wife are commonplace persons 
enough, but they are indisputably alive, and the book 
is very passably written. However, if the story is not 
remarkable, the get-up of the book certainly is. Either 
Messrs. Dent & Co. or Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. have 
been borrowing ideas from the other ; the resemblance of 
the ‘‘ Nautilus” series to the pretty little ‘‘ Iris” series 
forbids any other interpretation, and as the Iris series 
came to hand early this year we are inclined to assume 
the Nautilus livery is the plagiarism. Inthe prospectus 
we learn that the designs are ascribed to Professor R. 
Anning Bell ; and until it can be shown that the Nautilus 
series was on hand before its predecessor, we shall regard 
him as an exceptionally acquisitiveexponent of a normally 
too acquisitive branch of art. If the Nautilus cover is 
an imitation of Mr. West’s pretty Iris cover, it is also 
an inferior imitation ; the mermaid in the corner cannot 
— for a moment with Mr. West’s charming figure 
of Iris. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Professional Women upon their Professions.” Conversations 
— by Margaret Bateson. London: Horace Cox. 
1895. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from Miss Bateson’s 
conversations is that women should not take up professions as 
a stopgap till they marry—at least, that this is not the right 
way to look upon a profession : it should be undertaken in the 
spirit of a life-work. It is perhaps the lack of a single-minded 
respect for their work which they feel, or fancy they feel, in 
some women, that causes the vague irritation men experience 
against women who work in a profession. “All-overish” is Miss 
Bateson’s epithet for this soreness, which she acknowledges she 
cannot explain. A man may not love his profession ; he may 
even refuse to become accustomed to it ; but, as a rule, he sees 
from the beginning that it will occupy the bulk of his thoughts 
tight on to the end, that it will be the unchanging factor at the 
back of everything in his life. If he comes across a girl who is 
obviously very eager to get on in her profession, and yet seems 
to have no solid foundation of respect for it in itself, he feels 
uncomfortable, and his discomfort and irritation cannot be 
explained as jealousy or selfishness, nor is it even mere con- 
servatism. It strikes him that, for all her eagerness to get on, 
her work is not the first thing to this woman; it is not funda- 
mentally of prime importance. She has another and a really 
dearer string to her bow. The strings, perhaps, become 
entangled sometimes ; she may even use both together. How- 
ever that may be, Miss Bateson’s conversations can give rise to 
no such irritation, and the best of them is her own monologue 
on journalism. It has a cheery and sensible quality which will 
appeal to men as well as women. 


“Modern Song from Classic Story.” By G. Hunt Jackson. 
London : Spottiswoode & Co. 1895. 

If this book were not the merest rubbish, it would be highly 
irritating. The history of the Greeks and Romans, you must 
know, was rife with error, marked by superstition and strife ; 
but you need not be too conceited of your superior knowledge 
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because the ancients had glimpses of truth—and here they are, 
brought together by G. Hunt Jackson in 134 pages of exceed- 
ingly bad verse, “‘ not unsuitable to the youthful scholar, though 
intended for the more advanced readers who love truth in the 
floral garb of verse.” We distinctly object to the floral garb, 
and the truth is so vague that even with a constant recurrence 
to the mangled scrap of myth which heads every poem, it 
cannot be made out. This, for instance, is the symbolical ex- 
planation of Penelope and her tapestry-work : busy hands are 
engaged in life’s tapestry ; “then fall the hours of silence and of 
night, when busy fingers move no more in sight,” and life’s work 
lies unravelled ; with each new morning, time begins again to 
weave the thread of life’s unfolded skein, in losses and in gains, 
“a mortal hand unravels earthly glory, and life repeats the same 
old changeful story, while changeless love remains.” The 
advanced reader may understand this, the youthful scholar must 
confess that he does not. Again, in order to explain the moral 
truth dimly shadowed forth by the clue which Ariadne gave to 
the man she loved, we are introduced, in the course of twenty- 
seven lines, to streams, reeds, water-lilies, boats, roundelays, 
gold-fish, a fairy wand, clouds, beams, dreams, and the poem 
opens with the two explanatory lines : 
“ Love, like a labyrinthine maze, 
May be entangled in a stream”— 

and heaven only knows what G. Hunt Jackson means by the 
two words, Love and Purity, which are used at every turn. 


“The Great Bill.” By Andrew Reid. London: The Ideal 
Publishing Union. 1895. 


This is a full exposition of the scheme sketched by Dr. Reid 
in the June number of the “ Fortnightly” for the founding of 
separate and self-contained rural republics in England. Parlia- 
ment is to grant compulsory powers of obtaining and holding 
land to associations of 10,000 members ; and rent compensation 
is to be fixed by State valuators on the average annual rent of 
the land for the last twenty-five years. Parliament is to help 
the first stage of these settlements by grants of food stores, 
seeds, and raw materials, or by allowing the associations to 
raise aloan. There is to be a working-day of five hours, and 
complete local autonomy. ‘ 


“The Adventures of Arthur Roberts.” Told by himself and 
chronicled by Richard Morton. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 
1895. 

These good stories need the personal presence to make them 
go off ; they hang fire in print. The jokes may be as good as 
those which have made us laugh when we sat “in front”; but for 
some reason they are not exactly a writer’s jokes. Here and there 
the adventures remind us a little of Mark Twain ; but the feeblest 
Mark Twain is likely to tell better in print, because it is aimed 
at a reader by a man whose characteristic weapon is the pen. 
A pun passes on the boards because the punster is off to some- 
thing else before his pun sinks in, and, on the stage, if Mr. 
Arthur Roberts—-this is a mere supposition for the sake of 
argument—were to make a more elaborate joke which was not 
brilliant, his personality would be there to defend it ; he would 
stick to it with the steady glare of his eye, or lead us off the 
scent by the angle at which he wore his hat, or the way he held 
a Gladstone bag. Not that this book does not contain plenty 
of good things—it does ; but it is hardly calculated to make a 
tired man lie back in his chair and shake with laughter. 


“Baby Buds.” By Ellis Ethelmer. 
Wolstenholme Elmy. 1895. 


This little pamphlet will be a useful guide to those parents 
who do not wish their children to stumble through chance by- 
ways upon the tree of knowledge. The number of such parents 
cannot be small at this moment, and will probably increase, 
for a time at least. Some parents feel helpless, others are 
timid, and these pages will do something to help them to a 
decision. Any number of good men and women have grown 
up without such teaching as is here indicated, and not the least 
good quality of “ Baby Buds” is that the author has prefixed no 
preface setting forth the advantages of her system. We are 
accustomed, and rightly accustomed, to look upon Rousseau as 
the discoverer in a large measure of many great things which 
especially concern us to-day, and yet his philosophy is also very 
far away. Our age is younger, a great deal younger, than 
Rousseau’s, and it is interesting to compare his pages on Emile’s 
adolesence with the teaching of which this pamphlet is a type. 
In spite of his love of Nature, Nature means even more here ; 
with him humanity was stiil cut off from the rest of the world, 
and it was a humanity civilized to the last point, classical, old. 
The foundation of his idea for Emile’s moral education may in 
some respects resemble that which we have here ; but the carry- 
ing out was human and moral, whereas here we see man placed 
in a row with the flowers and beasts of the field, a part of the 
whole world. If the teaching which this pamphlet exemplifies 
is to be used at all it should be begun early, children should 
grow up in it; and so the author has done well to add this 
elementary course to the maturer “ Human Flower.” It is an 
advantage, too, that she has confined herself entirely to this 
world ; for any nt who wishes may weave these lessons into 
religion, while its presence as an integral part in the system 
would have been a stumbling-block in the path of the others, 


Congleton: Messrs. 
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“ Songs of a Heart’s Surrender and other Verse.” By Arthur 
L. Salmon. London and Edinburgh : William Blackwood. 


1895. 
“ Chateaux en Espagne.” By Percy Cross Standing. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 


“On the Summit and other Poems.” By Benjamin George 


Ambler. London: Elliot Stock. 1895. 

“Fugitive Fancies.” By William Joseph Yeoman. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 

“Songs of a Season.” By Francis Kenna. Melbourne: 


Melville, Mullen & Slade. 1895. 

“A Life’s History told in Homely Verse, and Miscellaneous 
Poems.” By J. Reddie Mallett. London : Richard Bentley 
& Son. 1895. 


There is a more than an average amount of sense in Mr. 
Salmon’s poems, and there is something pleasing and cultivated 
about his versification and language. The two narrative poems are 
hardly so satisfactory as the lyrics. Mr. Salmon is perhaps at his 
best in “Failed.” Individual poetic fancies and a sensitive choice 
of words are not the preoccupation of Mr. Percy Cross Standing, 
and he often uses a facile sing-song metre which demands a 
bigger inspiration than he has been given. The author of “On 
the Summit” is a desolate questioner, and just a little grandiose 
at times. Mr. Yeoman’s poems are not exciting, and it is 
characteristic that they are chiefly occasional—on the death of 
the Duke of Clarence, on H.M.S. Victoria, on Tennyson, 
Stevenson, and so on—or that they deal with set subjects such 
as Night, Morning, March,*Christmas. There is a note of 
sincerity in those among the “Songs of a Season,” which are 

rsonal ; the poet has felt something at any rate, the melancholy 
is real ; but he does not succeed when he leaves himself and 
becomes universal, as in the villanelle which sets forth what 
the world needs. Mr. Reddie Mallett’s homely verse is on the 
whole a bore; after all, rhyme and metre (for the reader at 
least, if not for the poet) are peculiarities inthe art of expression, 
peculiarities which need a justification ; they should not be used 
unless they gain something—grandeur, beauty of expression, 
wit, clever manipulation of words. The probability that “A 
Life’s History” would not have been written at all in prose is 
not justification enough. 


“ Maynooth College, its Centenary History.” By the Most Rev. 
lean Healy, D.D., LL.D., M.R.I.A., Bishop of Macra and 
— Bishop of Clonfert. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 
1895. 

This is a most important and a singularly successful work. 
To begin with, it is a huge volume of 700 pages, and the reader 
will not find a dull page among them. The author in his pre- 
face remarks on the short time which was given him in which 
to complete so large an undertaking; the inaccuracies may exist, 
but perhaps it is partly owing to the shortness of the period in 
which it was composed that the book reads with such swing 
from beginning to end, and for all its learning and research has 
not the odour of a compilation. The Bishop of Macra has not 
merely written a chronicle of the College, though that would 
have been interesting enough ; his work is really a history of 
Catholicism in Ireland, and it will carryaway English readers into 
a region of which they have known very little. The first portion 
of the book is concerned with the fortune of Catholic education 
in the Penal Days, and surely for pathos and romance there is 
nothing in history to match the wandering teacher of the “hedge- 
schools” and the indomitable courage of the poor Irish scholars 
who crossed the sea to study in Paris, Lisbon, Salamanca,Seville, 
Louvain. Then came the French Revolution, and that meant the 
closing of the Irish Continental colleges. In that darkest hour 
the Bill for the foundation of Maynooth was passed. Dr. 
Hussey was appointed President, the first in the roll of great 
names connected with the College, and greatest of them all. 
Even the malicious criticisms of his enemies only add to the 
grandeur of the figure ; we do not wish to disbelieve them 
entirely, for the faults charged to him are the faults which 
belong to the commanding nature. We gather a splendid 

icture of the man from Dr. Healy’s pages. Not the least 
interesting portions of the book are the character sketches of 
the various men who thus pass in review before our eyes, men 
who differed absolutely in every feature except in their loyalty 
to their religion and to Maynooth—the two contemporaries, for 
instance, Dr. M‘Hale, the uncompromising pamphleteer of the 

Emancipation era, and the sweet-natured, holy Dr. Murray, 

Archbishop of Dublin. Dr. Healy has followed the excellent 

wre of keeping the internal history of the College quite distinct 

rom its external relations ; this not only adds to the clearness 
ofthe record, but allows the historian to go somewhat further 
afield in order to complete the sketches of his great men. The 

“Centenary History of Maynooth College” is, indeed, an 

oe book, and we hope it will pass into the hands of 

one readers besides those who are especially interested in the 
ollege. 


“ A Technical Dictionary (English-French and French-English) 
of Sea Terms, Phrases, and Words.” Compiled by William 
Pirrie, late Continental Marine Superintendent of the 
— Steamship Co. London : Crosby, Lockwood & Son. 
1895. 

_ This is a splendid little book, and the seamen, engineers, 
pilots, shipbuilders, and shipowners, for whom it was written, 
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owe a big debt of gratitude to the author. But, unless we are 

atly mistaken, it will gain a larger circle of appreciation than 
1s indicated on its title-page ; it will be a valuable possession to 
every intelligent person who loves boats and the sea—even 
though he may never have occasion for the practical use of the 
information it contains. Indeed, any one who cares at all for 
the French language will find this book interesting reading. 


“Telling Stories from the ‘St. James’s Gazette.’” By W. Pett 
Ridge. London: “St. James’s Gazette.” 1895. 


The stories are very poor ; in fact, they are wrong from the 
beginning, for, with the exception of one or two, they are built 
on this scheme: A tells a certain gentleman that B is a fool, and 
in the last line the certain gentleman turns out to be B. Such 
awkward coincidences may be amusing in real life, but the only 
artistic way to handle them in a short story is to tell the reader 
at the beginning that B and the certain gentleman are the same 
person ; whatever interest in the situation is left over after this 
confession is solid stuff for the artist, and it may be material for 
a fine study in Sophoclean irony. The amount of interest that 
would be left over in the case of Mr. Ridge’s stories would be 
scarcely appreciable, for the surprise of misconception #s the 
interest. Since the stories are written entirely for a surprise, 
the fact that, at any rate after the first, the surprises are no 
surprise does not improve matters. 


We have also received “The Maxims and Reflections of La 
Rochefoucauld,” edited, with a Preface, by W. H. Sonley John- 
stone (Remington) ; “The Pet Canary,” by W. H. Retts (L. 
Upcott Gill) ; “Greenhouse and Window Plants,” by Charles 
Collins (Macmillan); “ Morfologia Italiana,” del Professore 
Egidio Gorra (Milano: Hoepli) ; “ How to Enjoy a Holiday,” 
Nestor’s Wisdom, Mentor’s Oracles (Unicorn Press) ; “ Lectures 
on Disendowment,” by the Right Rev. Lord Bishops of London, 
Bangor, and Stepney, the Ven. Archdeacon of London, the Rev. 
Prebendary Harry Jones, and the Rev. T. Moore (S.P.C.K.) ; 
“ Books for Village Libraries,” by Frank J. Burgoyne and John 
Ballinger, with notes upon the organization and management of 
Village Libraries by James D. Brown (Simpkin, Marshall) : 
“ The Institutions of Austria,” by John P. Coldstream (Archibald 
Constable) ; “‘ Thoughts on Life,” selected from the writings of 
Thomas Carlyle by Robert Duncan (Chapman & Hall) ; 
“The Bhagavad Gité,” translated by Annie Besant (Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society) ; “‘ The Truth about Vaccination,” 
by Ernest Hart, second edition (Smith Elder) ; “ The Esoteric 
Basis of Christianity,” by William Kingsland (Theosophical 
Publishing Society) ; ‘‘ Der Arme Heinrich,” by Hartmann von 
der Aue, edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
Jobn G. Robertson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. (Swan Sonnenschein) ; 
“QOdin’s Horse Yggdrasill,” by Eirfke Magnusson, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K.) ; “ Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione,” translated 
from the Latin of Spinoza by W. Hale White and Amelia 
Hutchison Stirling, M.A.Edin. (Fisher Unwin); “ Interviews 
with the Immortals ; or, Dickens up to Date,” by Ananias Greea 
(Simpkin, Marshall); Vol. II. of “Scenes of Clerical Life” 
(William Blackwood) ; “ The Parliamentary Poll Book,” 1832- 
1895, fourth edition, originally compiled by the late J. H. McCal- 
mont, B.C.L, M.A. (Edward Stanford) ; “ Dod’s Parliamentary 
Companion,” 1895, second edition, New Parliament (Whittaker); 
“Feast-Day Hymns,” selected and translated by J. P. Val 
D’Eremao, D,D., Latin and English (The Art and Book Co.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HERE isone time-honoured story which Dr, Robertson Nicoll 

and Mr. Thomas J.Wise will have to exclude from their forth- 
coming work, “ Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century.” 
The writer of an article in the “Westminster Review” for October 
discredits the story of Charlotte’s uncle searching London 
for the “ Quarterly” Reviewer of “ Jane Eyre” ; and with refer- 
ence to Hugh Bronté’s refusal of admittance to the publishing 
house of Murray, he gives the following extract from a letter 
from the present head of that firm : “ There is no record here of 
such a visit having taken place, and I never heard my father 
allude to it as a fact.” By the way, why has the editor of the 
“ Bookman ” abandoned the purpose which he announced some 
time ago of issuing the complete works of Emily Bronté in one 
volume 


Mr. W. Roberts still adheres to his contention that the Free 
Library movement has proved a failure. In view of the fact that 
the Camberwell Central Library, which may be taken asa repre- 
sentative institution of its class, issues fiction to the extent of 70 
per cent, that a large majority of its readers are young females, a 
considerable proportion of these being schoolgirls, and that in 
the second year since its establishment, which is just ending, 
there has been a very perceptible diminution in the number of 
readers contrasted with the first twelvemonth, it seems incontest- 
able that the class for which free libraries were primarily intended 
has failed to avail itself to the full extent of the educational 
advantages offered. 


Mrs. Meynell has made a selection from the 
of Mr. Coventry Patmore, which will be publi 
book form. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE & CO 


RARE CURIOUS 
INTERESTING FURNITURE 


MAPLE and Co invite connoisseurs and others 
to visit thir SHOW ROOMS for Rare, 
Curious, and Unique examples of old CHIP- 
PENDALE, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Adam, Louis 
XIV. XV. XVI. Italian, Renaissance, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indian FURNITURE. 


Empire, 


Everything Marked in plain figures 


At purely commercial prices 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE C0., LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Olid and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 
For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS, 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE'S TIME SAVING 
ror at SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send postcard for tee he a 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Bots. Bots. 

Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The * 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 138, 7s. 6d, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old_in bottle. On com- 
n it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
Bec prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Also a very large Stock of medium and high-class wines, 
Including Vintages 1868, "70, '74, '77, '78, '80, '84, '88, '89, 91. 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 

6 Dozens Delivered to any Railway Station, 

Price List Free by Post. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
yIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester: 26 Market St. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


IMPERIAL InsuRANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, FIRE. 
2293-57 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and a2 PALL MALL, 
Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 


EDWARD W, BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, [Founpep 1710. 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1894, £2393,622,400, 


‘“*THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


‘FIVE per cent. was a my as the current rate of interest on 
“security when ‘amilias set up h¢ ; now he must 
** himself lucky w: 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 


Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO. 
Invested Funds £8,690, 934. 
Fire. Life. Endow ts. Annuities. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
LIFE BONUSES LARCE, cither in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 
App.y FoR Prospsctus. 


815-817 OXFORD STREET, w. 


Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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THE GIBRALTAR CONSOLIDATED GOLD MINES, LD. 


(Gibraltar Hill, Adelong Gold District, N.S.W., Australia.)—Incorporated 
under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890.—CAPITAL }000; in 300,000 
pital, 


Shares of £1 each, inclusive of £50,000 Cash Working Ca; All the 
Capital has been subscribed, 


Directors.—A Hoffnung, Esq. (Chairman), Hyde Park Court, Albert Gate, S.W. 

Messrs. S. Hoffnung & Co., of Sydney, and 102, Fore Street, London. E.C.); 

enry Seebohm, Esq., 22, Courtfield Gardens, S.W., Deputy-Chairman of 

The Anglo-Australian Exploration, Limited; Leopold Yates, Esq., 54, 

Cornwall Gardens, S.W., formerly Metropolitan Magistrate and Gold Fields’ 

Warden of New South Wales ; The Hon. Hubert Hanbury Tracy, of 17, Pall 

Mall, S.W.; Frank Taylor, Esq. (Messrs. John Taylor & Sons), 6, Queen 
Street Place, London, E.C. : 

Local Board of Management.—Hon. Sir Joseph Palmer Abbott, K.C.M.G., The 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, N.S.W.; Hon. Sir George Richard 
Dibbs, K.C.M.G., Ex-Premier of N.S.W. ; Hon. Henry E. Cohen, formerly 
Colonial Treasurer and Minister of Justice of N.S.W.; Benjamin Francis 
Marks, Esq., Managing Partner of Messrs. S. Hoffnung & Co., Sydney ; 
Joseph Edmund Vance, Esq. (Messrs. Hawkins & Vance), General Manager 
of the Gibraltar Hill Gold Mining Company. 

Consulting Engineer in Australia.—M. Eissier, hsq., Member of the Institute of 
Mining Engineers of America, and Member of the Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy of England. 

Mining Manager.—W. D. P. O’Brien, Esq., Part-Proprietor and Manager of the 
Gibraltar Hill Gold Mining Company 


between these two shafts and also north and south of them, as the levels are ex- 
tended from both shafts judging by the surface indications. 

Up to the present the richest ore comes from the lowest level, with all indications 
of the rich lode going down ; and the mines of this locality have long since demon- 
strated the great depth of the lodes on which they are situated, and the possibilities 
of deep 

Resuilts.—M. Eissler states that within 12°months he anticipates that the mine 
will be sufficiently opened up to ensure a mye A output of 1,000 tons of ore per month, 
and in the meantime a considerable quantity of ore could be raised and treated in the 
Custom Battery if desired. He calculates that for a considerable time to come the 
Company can rely on raising ore of a high-class quality, which will yield an average 
result of 3 ozs. per ton, not wishing to adopt the working results now obtained as a 
criterion of what the ore will yield when operating on a large scale. When the mine 
FP in om working order, this will give 3,000 ozs. of gold per month, which, at a 

ue o 

Equal to a production per annum of ee ° - £138,600 © o 
Cost of mining and milling 12,000 tons of ore at £2 10s, per ton 30,000 0 o 
Which would leave a net profit . £108,600 0 
° Which is sufficient to pay a dividend of 35 per cent per annum on the capital of the 

‘ompany. 

It c anticipated that the parallel lodes and branch fissures existing in the property, 
and which from the surface have yielded very high gold returns, wil prove a 
substantial adjunct in adding to the profits to be earned. : 


Surface and Section Plans of the Property, together with the Memorandum and 


Articles of Association, may be seen at the Offices of the Company. 


Bankers.—The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, 112 Bishopsg 
Street, E C. 
Solicitors.— Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
Auditors.—Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, Bishop & Clarke, 41 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Consulting Engineers and Managers in London.—Messrs. John Taylor & Sons. 
Secretary and Offices.—W. F. Garland, Esq., 6 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 
The following particulars as to the position and prospects of the Mine have been 
repared for the information of Shareholders :— 
ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN ExpLoRATION, LimiTeED, have selected through their 
Engineer, M. Eissler, Esq., the well-known and reliable Mining Engineer 
and Expert, the following extensive Mining Property, with water rights and races, 
including the celebrated Gibraltar Hill Gold Mining Area, G. L. No. 118, 24 acres 
3 roods 6 perches, and six adjoining areas and leases, being respectively G. L. No. 
30, 2 acres; G, L. No. 27, 7 acres; G. L. No. 9, 10 acres ; G, a 12, 5 acres 3 
roods 7 perches ; portion of Shepard's Lease, 22 acres 3 roods 15 perches ; and an 
additional application of 10 acres, making a total of 82 acres, more or less, situated 
in the well-known, highly auriferous proclaimed Gold Field of Adelong, in the 
County Wynyard, New South Wales, distant about 20 miles from the Government 
Railway, and reached in about 16 hours from Sydney. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the foregoing Mining 
Areas and Water Rights. 

The importance and vast extent of the auriferous gold-producing country of New 
South Wales, extending westerly from the coast inland, also north and south for 
hundreds of miles, may be gathered from the official Government maps ; and in the 
records published in the Blue Book of 1894-5 it is stated by the Department of Mines 
that the value of the gold won from the opening of the goldfields to the end of 1894 
is £41,010,658 18s. sd., and the quantity and value won last year was 324,787 ozs., 
valued at £1,156,717 7s. 7d., being the largest yield of any year since 1873. Until 
very recently gold mining and treatment of auriferous ores in this region has been 
carried on in a crude and prefunctory manner, there being but very few shafts sunk 
below 400 to 500 feet, and only two or three mines sunk to a depth of 800 to 1,000 
feet, and the great bulk of the ores being highly mineralized and charged with 
pyrites, little general effort has thereto been made to conceetrate and save the large 
percentage of gold the latter contains, but the introduction of modern methods and 
appliances, combined with capital for development at depth, will, it is anticipated, 
have the effect of not only largely increasing the gold output, but will also offer 
a most encouraging field for legitimate mining investment. 

The Gibraitar Mine is a remarkakly rich Property, and the average yield of gold 
obtained from the several crushings of ere taken indiscriminately from the lode 
operated upon, places this property in the forefront of the gold-producing mines of 
Australia, It has been carefully and patiently imvestigated and exhaustively 
reported upon by M. Eissler, Esq., also = David Wilson, Esq., of Adelong, who 
has been connected with mining and milling operations in the district for a period of 

6 years, and whose reputation is of the highest standing. The Chief Government 
Tacpecter of Mines, W. H. J. Slee, Esq., F.G.S., in his report to the Minister of 
Mines in August, 1894, directs public attention to the rich character of the Mine, its 
successful development and prospects, 

Copies of these Reports, ix ¢xtenso, can be had on application at the Company's 
Offices, The following particulars are taken from the said Reports :— 

Lode Formation.—Highly mineralized, rich, and well-defined quartz lodes within 
a zone from six to eight hundred feet wide, and most of them traversing the area 
belonging to the property occur in the granite formation of the Gibraltar Hill, which 
rises to a height of between eight and nine hundred feet from the bed of the creek. 
A main fissure lode called the “ Gibraltar” has been developed, and there are at 
least eight gold-bearing lodes visible in the property (as shown by the plans), from 
which it is estimated that at the lowest there was over £400,000 worth of gold won 
from the surface workings. 

Mixe Development.—The property has been developed at two shafts, at the 
“Radcliff” to a depth of 250 Ret, and at the ** Perkins” toa depth of 180 feet. 
Levels have been driven north and south from the former shaft ut a depth of 160 feet 
and 230 feet, and in the latter at 170 feet. The levels in the Radcliff Shaft driven 
north and south prove that the lode is well defined, and carrying a rich ore shoot, 
which has up to the present been proved for a length of 350 feet; and at a distance 
of 1010 feet further south. the level at the Perkins’ Shaft proves the existence of 
another rich shoot of gold having now a length of 21o feet, and the evidence exists 
that the fissure is one of considerable depth and longitudinal extent. The ores are 
unusually rich, which the actual milling returns prove, and the lode is continuous 
and not of a patchy nature. 

A shaft has been sunk still further south and near the creek to a depth of 40 feet 
on rich ore. Mr. David Wilson states that he crushed at his mill 32} tons of stone 
taken from this shaft, which yielded 68 ozs. 14 dwts. of free gold, and 4 tons 2 cwts. 
of pyrites, which were collected, and treated at the Ciyde Works, Sydney, yielded 
19 02s. 2 dwts. 12 grs. of pure gold. This rich shoot of gold, together with other 
and parallel reefs in the Property, remain intact for future development. 

Ore Reserves and Value.—1596 tons of ore taken from the Radcliff and Perkins’ 
Shafts and treated at Wilson & Ritchie’s battery have yielded 5969 ozs. 10 dwts, 21 
Fy be'ng an average of 3 ozs. 14 dwts, 19 grs. per ton, the gold being worth, as per 

ydney Roywl Mint Certificates, £3 17s. 6d. per ounce on an average, 

The tailings from these crushings have unfortunately been allowed to run away 
down the Creek, but a portion of the tailings from the last crushing, about 200 tons, 
were saved, from which two samples were carefully taken, and which gave the 
average assay result of 13 dwts. 1} grs. of gold per ton of tailings. 

To corroborate the statements as to the ore crushed, and to prove the value of the 
ore in sight, 12 bulk samples were taken from all parts of the lode in the Radcliff 
levels and shaft, and 8 bulk samples were taken trom Perkins’ Shaft, the assays 
ranged from 7 oz, 2 dwts. 1 gr., to 13 ozs, 8 dwts. 20 grs. of gold perton. The total 
average assay result of the 20 bulk samples from all parts of the mine was 4 ozs. 11 
dwts. 12 prs. per ton, which result fully corroborates the statements as to the actual 
returns of gold obtained at Wilson & Ritchie's battery from the 1596 tons treated. 

M. Eissler states that he blasted out of the lode in both shafts ro2 bags of ore, 
piste tons 1 cwt. 20 lbs., which he personally treated at Messrs, Park, Lacey 
& Co.’s Metallurgical Works at Pyrmont, Sydney, which gave the average assay 
value of 4 ozs, 10 dwts. of gold per ton, and the tests prove that over 93.per cent of 
the ore value can be recovered by amalgamation and concentration alone, leaving the 
‘tailings to be treated by the Cyanide process, which would reduce the loss to a 


um. 

The shoot of gold along the line of the lode so for proved in the workings of the 
Radcliff Shaft is 350 feet in length, calculating its continuance only below the point 
south marked on the working plans as Steadworthy Old Workings, and to the present 
depth of this shaft, namely, 250 feet, M. Eissler estimates the value of ore in 
sight in this limited area of the Property, and on an average of only 3 ozs, per ton, 
which he fully anticipates getting when working on a larger scale, will give a total 
of £80,cco yet to be recovered from this small area alone. 

e shoot of gold in the Perkin’s Shaft along the line of lode proved in the present 
workings for a length of 210 feet, and to the depth of the present shaft, will yield a 
further sum of £20,coo a a total value of gold in sight of £100,000 (One 
hundred th d pounds), . Eissler anticipates that shoots of gold will be found 
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North London Hospital 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST, 


Mount Vernon, Hampstead, and 41 Fitzroy Sq., W. 


FOUNDED 1860. 


Established for the Reception of Patients from all parts of the Kingdom. 
Treasurer.—ALFRED Hoare, Esq., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Chairman.—BENJAMIN A. Lyon, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—The Rt. Hon. Lord Rosarts. 


THERE is no disease the ravages of which extend to a greater degree 
amongst the people of the United Kingdom than Consumption, and the 
whole community must be interested in alleviating the sufferings of 
those who have been so unfortunate as to contract this disease. 


224,590 Patients have been relieved since the foundation of the 
Charity. 
2,826 Out-Patients 
384 In-Patients } treated last year. 


The Charity hs No Endowment whatever, and is entirely 
supported by Voluntary Contributions. 


Funds are urgently needed to enable the Committee to Furnish the New 
Wing recently opened by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, and to 
pay off a debt of £8,000 now owing on the building. 


LIFE NOMINATION TO BED IN HOSPITAL, £315. 


Contributions will be thankfully received at the Office, 41 Fitzroy 
Square, W., by the Secretary, LIONEL F. HILL, M.A. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 

INSTITUTION (supported solely by voluntary 
contributions)—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for 
FUNDS to enable them to keep their large fleet of 304 
lifeboats and their crews in efficient working order. Help 
is particularly needed at the present time. Since 1824 the 
Institution has granted rewards for the saving of upwards of 
38,000 lives on the coasts of the United Kingdom. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully 
received by the Secretary, Charles Dibdin, Esq., 14 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C., and by all the Banks in the United 
Kingdom. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soho 
Square, W. Founded 1842. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1887. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President—-The DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 


FUNDS urgently NEEDED for the maintenance of 
65 beds. DAVID CANNON, Secretary. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The List of Subscriptions will open on Monday, September 3oth, and close at 
4 0'clock the same day for Town and Country. 
Applicants for Shares in this, the Parent Company, will_have the 
right to prior Allotment in subsidiary Companies when formed. 
A sufficient number of Shares to provide the required Working Capital having 
already been privately applied for, the Directors will proceed to Allotment 
immediately aher the closing of the Lists. 


The Imperial Western Australian Corporation, Ltd. 


incarporated under the Companies Acts, 1852 to 1893, whereby the liabilily of the 
Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares ) 


Capital . . £500,000. 


In 509,009 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, whereof 5,009 are Deferred Shares. 
sSue of 50,000 Ordinary Shares, 


_Payable 2s. 6d. per Share on Application, 5s. per Share on Allotment, and the 
balance as and when required in Calls not exceeding 5s. per share. 


Directors.—Western Australia,—Sir }.G. Lee-Steere, Perth, W.A., Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly; Hon. H. W. Venn, M.L.A., Perth, W.A., Com- 
missioner of Railways and Director of Public Works ; Hon. S. H. Parker, Q.C., 
M.L.C., Perth, W.A., late Colonial Secretary. Zng/and.—* Albert F. Calvert, 
Chairman, The North-West Australian Goldfields, Limited ; and of the Con- 
solidated Gold Mines of Western Australia, Limited; Director, Big Blow 
Gold Mines, Limited. 47 Old Broad Street, E.C. ; Sir W. G. Davies, K.C.S.L, 
formerly Financial Commissioner of the Punjaub, and a Member of the 
Legislative Council of India; Director, ‘The Central Exploration Company of 
Western Australia, Limited, The Meadows, Claygate, Esher; Witham 
Graham Loyd, Esq., Director of the Bank of Mauritius, Limited, 122 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 

* Will join the Board after Allotment. 


Bankers in London.—London & South-Western Bank, Limited, 170 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C 
Bankers in Western Australia.—Uniou Bank of Australia, Limited, 1 Bank 
Buildings, Lothbury, & Western Australia. 

Brokers.—Messrs. Marcus, Peczenik & Trew, 1 Angel Court, E.C. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Sutton, Ommanney & Rendall, 3 and 4 Great Winchester 
Street, E.C. 

Auditors.—Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., 44 Gresham Street, E.C. 
Secretary.—J. S. G. Campbell. 

Offices.—3 & 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

B tes~ CorroraTion has been formed for the purpose of conducting the business 

usually carried on by an Exploration and Finance Corporation to prospect, 
acquire and develop, and otherwise deal with mining and other properties in 
the colony of Western Australia and elsewhere; to promote sub-companies to 
purchase, lease or work such properties; to purchase, resell, subdivide, lease, 
or otherwise deal with lands (including town sites, to obtain concessions for and con- 
struct Railways, Tramways, Electric Lizhting, Harbour and other works in the 
colony of Western Australia, and in general to give effect to the objects mentioned in 
the Memorandum of Association, 


In furtherance of the objects for which the Corporation has been 
formed. the Directors have, under the Agreement hereinafter referred 
to, acquired, paying for the same fully paid-up Shares only, the 
following properties :— 


1. THe Mount Prorpnecy Mine; 
2. THe Perseverance Gotp Mine; 
3. Tue Western Suaw Mines; 
4. CERTAIN Patents ror IMrRovEMENT IN Drv CrusRING ; 
also an interest in 
5. THe STEAMER AND TRaAnsrort Company about to be established on the 
Swan River; 
and the right to take over, with the approval of the Directors, 
6. A Pustic Crusner at Towrranna Creek, in North-West Australia, 
where a number of leases amounting to 105 acres have been taken up and 
are being worked. 


At the same time the Corporation is in treaty for the purchase of certain mining 
and other properties and rights in Western Australian, which the Directors antici- 
pate acquiring on favourable terms. 

The Vendors have been approached and are at present completing arrangements 
for the erection of a Public Crushing Battery at Toweranna Creck in North-west 
Australia. All the Public Batteries in Australia are paying high returns, and at the 
Bamboo Creek Battery, where the cost of crushing is £2 10s. per ton, a handsome 
profit has been earned since its erection. Under the Agreement the Company 
acquires all interest in and benefit of the sa d arrangements. ‘Taking into considera- 
t on the heavy and increasing demand for such a battery, and the large measure of 
profit shown in working it, the Directors anticipate a very remunerative return from 
this undertaking. 

The Corporation has registered and made arrangements to issue The Western 
Australian Steam Packet and Transport Company, Limited, which is founded to 
provide steamers and other plant for the conveyance of passengers and goods on the 
Swan River, Western Australia, and such other waters as may be deemed desirable. 
The Company proposes to place at once one suitable passenger steamer, two steel 
barges which can be utilized for passengers or cargo, when required; and also to 
build a floating wooden dock of native Jarrah timber. This floating dock will, it is 
anticipated, form a profitable adjunct to the Company's operations, as all vessels 
requiring to be docked at present have to be lifted or careened, or proceed to the 
nearest dry dock at Adelaide (S.A.), distant over 1000 m les. 


The Directors have arranged a sale to a subsidiary Company at a 
profit to the Corporation of the Mount Prophecy and Perseverence Gold 
Mines, and arrangements have been made for the issue at an early 
date of The Western Australian Steam Packet and Transport Com- 
pany, Limited. The whole of the required Working Capital of such 
subsidiary Companies has been already subscribed. 

The Directors of such subsidiary Companies will be pleased to 
answer any enquires to intending Subscribers at the Registered 
Office of such Companies, situated at No. 24 Coleman Street, E.C. 


The above-mentioned Agreements, Reports and the Memorandum and Articles of 
Assoc iation can be inspected at the Offices of the Company’s Solicitors. 

The purchase price has been fixed by the Vendors (who also are the promoters of this 
Company and are reselling at a profit) at £250,000, payable as to £245,000 in fully- 
paid Ordinary Shares, and the balance in fully-paid Deferred Shares. 

he Deferred Shares to be issued will be subject to the terms of the Memorandum 
of Association, and will receive no dividend in any year until a dividend at the rate 
of 12} per cent per annum has been paid to the holders of the Ordinary Shares ; the 
respective classes of Shares will then take a moiety of the remaining profits dis- 
tributable by way of dividend. 

The balance (£250,000) of the capital will be reserved for Working Capital and for 
the general purposes of this Company. 

_ Applications tor Shares must be made on the enclosed form, and be forwarded to 
the Bankers of the Company, together with a deposit of two shillings and sixpence 
per Share, 

It is intended in due course to make application for a Stock Exchange quotation. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the Company’s offices, 

cand from the Company’s bankers, solicitors and auditors. 

26th September 189-. 


N EW YORK, LAKE. ERIE AND WESTERN 
RAILWAY REORGANIZATION, 
22 Old Broad Street, London, 
September 25, 1895. 
MESSRS. J. S. MORGAN & CO. beg to call the special attention of 
Depositors to the following notice from the Reorganization Committee of 
the New York, Lake Erie and Western Railway System :— 

“To the Holders of Reorganization Certificates or Receipts, under 
Agreement and Plan of Reorganization dated August 20, 189s, for 
Preferred Stock and Common Stock of the New York, Lake Erie and 
Western Railway Company. 

‘*Payment of the second, third, and fourth instalments of $2 each 
per Share on Preferred Stock, $3 each per Share on Common Stock 
heretofore deposited under said plan, is hereby called for, and is pay- 
able at the Office of J]. S. Morgan & Co., 22 Old Broad Street, London, 
or J. P. Morgan & Co., 23 Wall Street, New York, as follows : 

“* Second instalment on or before October 21, 1895; third instalment 
on or before November 21, 1895; fourth instalment on or before 
December 23, 1895. 

‘‘All Holders of Reorganization Certificates or Receipts for such 
Stocks are notified to pay the several instalments as above, on or before 
the dates specified. 

“ Certificates or Receipts must be presented at the time of payment, 
so that same may be endorsed thereon. 

H. COSTER, 
**LOUIS FITZGERALD, } Committee. 
J. THOMAS, 
** New York, September 25, 1895." 
N.B.—The rate of exchange for payments in London is 49} per $ until 
further notice. 


N EW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND WESTERN 
RAILWAY REORGANIZATION, 
22, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
September 25, 1895. 

MESSRS. J. S. MORGAN & Co. beg to call the special attention of 
Holders of New York, Lake Erie and Western Railway Second Consoli- 
dated Mortgage Bonds, Second Consolidated Mortgage Funded Coupon 
Bonds, Funded Coupon Five per Cent Bonds of 1885. and Income Bonds, 
and Chicago and Erie Railroad Company's Income Bonds, to the follow- 
ing Notice from the Reorganization Committee :— 

* Reorganization of Erie System, under Plan and Agreement 

dated August 20, 189s. 

‘*To the Holders of New York, Lake Erie and Western Second 
Consolidated Six per Cent, Second Consolidated Mortgage Funded 
Coupon Bonds, Funded Coupon Fives, and Income Bonds. 

** Chicago and Erie Railroad Company's Income Bonds, 

** All Holders of the above-mentioned Bonds, commonly known as 
* Erie Second Consols,’ * Erie Funded Coupon Fives,’ ‘ Erie Incomes,’ 
‘Chicago and Erie Incomes,’ are notified to deposit same on or before 
Friday, October 25, 1895, with either of the depositaries named in said 
plan, viz.: J. S. Morgan & Co., 22 Old Broad Street, London; or J. 
P. Morgan & Co., 23 Wall Street, New York. Bonds not deposited 
on or before that date will be received only on such terms as the Com- 
mitte may hereafter determine. As the foreclosure sale of the Erie 
property has been fixed for November 6, prompt action by Bondholders 
is essential. 


“C, H, COSTER, 
*“*LOUIS FITZGERALD, Committee. 
J. THOMAS, j 
New York, September 25, 1895."" 
N.B.—Holders of Receipts for Bonds already deposited are not affected 
by this notice. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES, 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 74 Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “ MONITOR, LONDON.” 


Large buyers and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
teed. Low Contango rates. Accounts opened for settlement 
in three months, if desired. All profits paid directly accounts 
are closed. 


Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares yor investment or 
speculation, 


H. HALFORD & CO., 


70 & 71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.c. 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad, 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


the above COLONIES, at PLYMOUT B 
NAPLES, SUEZ aed COLOMBO, H, GIBRALTAR, 


GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
anagers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON &CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
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The Saturday Review. 


28 September, 1895. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, ORGAN RECITALS. 
afternoon). 
VARIETY SHOW. 
(Daily at 6.0, free). 
OPERAS. 
ve: ursday at 3.0, 1s. to 
F IREWORK DISP AY. 
By Messrs. C. T. Brock & Co., every Thursday at 8.0. 
RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir Augustus 
Harris, Lessee and Manager.—EVERY EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, 


BOYS, CHEER! by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and Henry Hamilton. 
Rewerful cast. MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY, at 1.30. 


ANTED.—Type-Writing, by a Lady. MSS. and other 
Matter. Terms 1s. per 1000 words, or 2}d. a sheet.—Apply Miss NicHot- 
Son, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


IL PAINTINGS.—WANTED, to purchase, Pictures 

by J. Constable, R.A., T. Gainsborough, R.A., Sir Thomas Lawrence, R.A., 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, R.A., and other English artists.—Apply personally, or by 
letter, to THomas McLean, 7 Haymarket, Tenten, S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects of the Pre- 


liminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of 


London will commence on October rst, and continue till Jul + 

Fee for the whole course £21, or £18 18s. to students of the ospital ; or £5 5s. 
each for single subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warden of the College, St, Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


KINGs COLLEGE, London.—STUDENTS in ARTS 

and SCIENCE, ENGINEERING and APPLIED SCIENCES, 
MEDICINE, and other Branches of Education, will be admitted for the NEXT 
TERM on TUESDAY, the 1st of October next. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
parents and guardians, There are entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

Students who are desirous of studying any particular subject or subjects, without 
attending the complete courses of the various Faculties, can be admitted as non- 
matriculated Students on payment of the separate fees for such classes as they 
select. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames Embank- 


ment, close to the Temple Station. 
For 4 ao and all information apply tothe SECRETARY, King’s College, 


London, 


MATEUR MECHANICS.—Instruction daily in Car- 
pentry, Metal Work, Carving and Turning ; Ladies or Gents. (any age) ; all 
Tools provided. Prospectus free.—Sver, Wilson Street, Finsbury, London. 


DAVOS, SWITZERLAND. 
E,DUCATIONAL HOME FOR DELICATE GIRLS 


in an English Medical Man's family. Large airy house in its own grounds in 
best part of the health resort.—Address, Mrs. Wuyre, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, 


Switzerland. 
‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom............41 8 2 
All other parts of the World.............. BIO @ 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail, 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LimITED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London W.C. 


BORWICK’S 


BEST 
POWDER 
BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. No. 547 of 


GOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
containing a great number of Books on Angling and Sporting, with many 
interesting and important works in General Literature. 


Post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO.,, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


dust Published, price 3s. ; free by post 3s, 44d. 


The OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 


For the Season 1895-96. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonvon. J. E. CORNISH, 
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GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’ LIST. 


LIFE OF ANGELINA MARGARET HOARE. 


By her SisTERS and Mrs. WALTER M. Hoare. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Introduction by the Rev. H. WHITEHEAD, Principal 
of Bishop's College, Calcutta. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES ON TEM- 


PERANCE SUBJECTS. By the Rev. Henry J. ELLison, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen ; Hon Canon of Canterbury ; some- 
time Vicar of Windsor ; late Chairman of the C.E.T.S. 384 pp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


The most complete and full history of the Church Temperance Move- 
ment yet published. All interested in this subject should make themselves. 
acquainted with this admirable and instructive volume, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PERSONS AND 
EVENTS. By Canon PENNINGTON. With Portiait. Crown 8vo,. 
cloth boards, 4s. 


A record of Religious, Political, Literary, and Social Life in the earlier 
years of this century. Canon Pennington gives, from personal recollection, a 
graphic account of what was known as ‘‘the Golden Age of Clapham,” 
when this old-fashioned suburb of London was the centre of a widely 
known religious and literary coterie. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ARCHBISHOP 


USSHER, By J.A.Carr, LL.D. Witha Portrait and a Plan of 
Dublin. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ros, 6d. 
The most exhaustive and scholarly biography of Ussher that has yet 


appeared, It is largely compiled from original research, and gives a vivid 
account of the stirring times in which the great Archbishop lived. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. By the Rev. A. 


F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A., of the Oxford House, Bethna) 
Green. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. [ln the press. 


RETRACINGS: A Personal and a Family 


Record. By CATHERINE JACSON. With Six Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 

The present volume pictures with quiet realism the history of an English 
country family, closely connected with the great Sir Robert Peel, tracing 
its career from the early days of the century down to the present time. 
The faithfulness of the drawing renders this a valuable re presentation of a 
phase of English life which, in the rush of modern existence, is rapidly 
passing away. 


‘* The general idea of the series is excellent." —Guardian. 
scheme excites our Review. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


AMERICA. By the Right Rev. Leicuton 
COLEMAN, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Delaware, U.S.A. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


I.—GERMANY. By the Rev. S. Barinc-Gouip, 
M,A., Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” ‘‘ Germany Past and Present,” 
&c. With Two Maps, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


II.—SPAIN. By Rev. Freperick Meyeicx, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 


III.—IRELAND. By the Rev. THomas OLDEN, M.A., 
Vicar of Ballyclough. With Two Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

A Second Edition in the press. 


IV.—THE NETHERLANDS. By the Rev. P. H. 
DITCHFIELD, M.A. With Two Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth 


s, 6s 


V.—SCOTLAND. By the Very Rev. H. M. Lucxock, 
D.D., Dean of Lichfield. With Two Maps. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 


VI.—ITALY. By the Rev. A. R. Pennincton, M.A. 
— 4 Lincoln. With Two Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth 
ards, 


VII.—FRANCE. By the Rev. R. Travers Smit, 
D.D., Canon of St. Patrick's, Dublin. With Two Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


LonpON: GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W- 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 


ARCHIBALD FORBES’S NEW WORK. 


NOW READY. Price 16s. 


Memories and Studies of War and Peace. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


“ These stirring, fascinating papers of Mr. Archibald Forbes's are, and will be, for many reasons memorable, . . . It is a living, vivid page from 


the history of our time." —Dai/y News. 


THE NEW WORK BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


19th THOUSAND NOW READY. Price 6s. 


From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. 


Annals of Westminster 
Abbey. By E. T. Brapiey (Mrs. A. 
Murray Smith). Illustrated by H. M. Paget, 
and W. H. Hatherell, R.1. ith a Preface 
by Dean BRADLEY, and a Chapter on the 
Abbey Buildings by J. T. MicKLETHWAITE, 
F.S.A. 63s. 


The History of ‘Punch.’ By 


H. M. SPIELMANN. With about 170 Illus- 
trations, Portraits, and Facsimiles. Cloth, 
16s. ; Large-Paper Edition, £2 2s. net. 


The Thorough Good Cook. 


By GeorGe AuGustus SALA, Author of 
‘*Things I Have Seen and People I Have 
Known,” ‘‘ The Life and Adventures of 
George Augustus Sala,” &c. us. 


Britain’s Roll of Glory ; or, 


The Victoria Cross, its Heroes, and their 
Valour. By D. H. Parry. 
trations. 7s. 6d. 


Adventures in Criticism. 
By A. T. QuILLER-CoucH. 6s. 


Social England. Edited by 
H, D. TRAILL, D.C. 


Vol. IV. FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMEs I, 
TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. 1738. 


The Life and Adventures of 


George Augustus Sala. Written by 
Himself. Third Edition, 2 vols., 32s. 


’ 

Cassell’s Universal Portrait 
Gallery. Containing 240 Portraits of 
Celebrated Men and Women of the Day. 
With Brief Memoirs and Facsimile Auto- 
graphs. Cloth, 6s. 


The Magazine of Art.” 
Volume for 1895. With about 400 choice 
Illustrations, 14 beautiful Etchings or Photo- 
gravures, and a Series of Full-page Plates. 
21s. 


Cassell’s Illustrated History 
of England. With about 2000 IIlustra- 
tions. Complete in Eight Volumes, gs. each ; 
or, cloth gilt, £4 net the set. 


A History of Modern Europe. 
By C. A, Fyrre, M.A. Cheap Edition. 
10s, 


With 8 Illus- 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. Cloth. 


The Century Science Series. 
Edited by Sir Henry Roscoe, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
NOW READY. 


Justus Von Liebig : His Life 


and Work. By W. A. SHENSTONE. 3s. 6d. 


The Herschels and Modern 


Astronomy. By AcNes M. CLERKE. 
6d. 


John Dalton and the Rise of 


Modern Chemistry. By Sir Henry 
E. Roscog, F.R.S. 3s, 6d. 


Major Rennell, F.R.S., and 
U 


e Rise of English Geography. 
By CLEMENTs C.B., TRS. 
38. 6d. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


Old Maids and Young. By 
E. D'EsTERRE-KEELING. 6s. 
An Old Boy’s Yarns. By 


HAROLD AVERY, With 8 Plates. 3s. 6d. 


In the days of King George. 
By Colonel Percy Groves, With 4 lilus- 
trations. 1s. 6d. 

With Claymore and Bayo- 
net; or, The “Ross-shire Buffs.” By 
Col. Percy Groves. Illustrated. 5s, 


For Glory and Renown, By 


D. H. PARRY. With 8 Illustrations. 5s. 


The Path in the Ravine. 


By 
Epwarop S. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


The Young Ranchers. By 


EDWARD S. ELLIs. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


The Red Terror: A Story of 


the Paris Commune. By EDWARD KING. 
With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Short 


Wandering Heath. 

Stories. y Q. 

The Adventures of Captain 
Horn. By FRANK STOCKTON. Second 


The Impregnable City, By 


MAX PEMBERTON, Second Edition. 6s, 


Scotland, Picturesque and 
Traditional. A Pi'grimage with Staff 
and Knapsack. By E. Eyre-Topp. 
Fully Illustrated, 6s, 


Pictorial New Zealand. 


With Preface by Sir W. B. PERCIVAL, 
K.C.M.G, Illustrated, 6s, 


The Story of the Sea. Edited 


y Q. ith Contributions Eminent 
Authorities. Fully Illustrated. Vol. I. gs. 


The Story of Africa and its 


Explorers. By Dr. Rospert Brown, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &c. With about 
800 Original Illustrations. Complete in 4 
vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable. Giving the Deri- 
vation, Source or Origin of Common Phrases, 
Allusions and Words that have a Tale to 

10s, 6d. 


Cassell’s New Biographical 
Dictionary. Containing Memoirs of 
the Most Eminent Men and Women of all 
Ages and Countries, Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great 


Britain and Ireland. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Maps in Colours. Vols. 
I. and II, 7s. 6d. each, 


The Home Life of the 


Ancient Greeks. Translated from the 
German by ALICE ZIMMERN. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 5s. 


“Cassell’s Family Magazine.” 
Volume for 1895. With about 750 Illustra- 
tions. 7s. 6d. 


“The Quiver.” Volume for 
1895. With about 600 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


“Little Folks.’”’ Christmas 


Volume for 1895. With ay = nearly 
every page together with 6 Full-page 
Coloured Plates. Boards, 3s. 6d. ; det; 5s. 


Work. The I Illustrated Journal 


for Mechanics. Vol, IX. 4s. 


Tell. New and Revised Edition, 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER ist. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ANIMALS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


SCHERREN, F.Z.S. With 13 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


FAIRY TALES FAR AND NEAR. Retold by Q. Illustrated. 


TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID. By G. B. Buran. 6s. 
THE WHITE SHIELD. By Bertram Mitrorr. 6s, 
CHARLES LYELL: His Life and Work. By Rev. Prof. T. G. Bonney, F.R.S. 3s. 6¢. 


Forming a New Volume of THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES, 


LADY BONNIE’S EXPERIMENT. By Ticue Horxus. 


CASSELL’S POCKET LIBRARY. 


By Henry 
3s. 6d. 


Being the New Volume of 


*," A List of CASSELL & COMPANY’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES for the Season 1895-96 


will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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28 September, 1895. 


STEVENS AND SONS’ NEW LAW WORKS. 


Just published, Sixth Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


PALMER'S COMPANY PRECEDENTS FOR 


USE IN RELATION TO COMPANIES SUBJECT TO THE COM- 
ACTS, 1862 to 1890. Arranged as follows :—Promoters, Pro- 
tuses, Underwriting, Agreements, Memoranda and Articles of Association, 
Frivese Companies, Employés Benefits, Resolutions, Notices, Certificates, 
Powers of Attorney, Debentures and Debenture Stock, Banking and Advance 
Securities, Petitions, Writs, Pleadings, —_ and Orders, Reconstruc- 
tion, Amalgamation, Special Acts With Copious Notes, and an Appendix 
containing Actsand Rules. Sixth Edition. By Francis BeAUFORT PALMER, 
assisted by CHARLES MACNAGHTEN and ARTHUR JOHN CHITTY, 
Barristers-at-Law. 1895. 
“In company | drafting it stands unrivalled.”—Law Timzes. 
“The re] utation of this book is universal. No company lawyer can afford to be 
without it.”—Law Journal. 
eady, Second Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


HUMPHREYS’ PARISH COUNCILS.—The 


Law relating to Parish Councils ; being the Local Government Act, 1894, with 
an Appendix of Statutes, and an ‘Introduction, Notes, Omders and Circulars of 
the Local Government Board, and a Copious Index. By ¢ ‘ZORGE Humpureys, 
B.A. » Barrister- -at-Law ; Joint Author of ** The Law of Local and Municipal 
Government,” and ** ‘The Law relating to County Counc ls.” 1895. 
“A most exhaustive and compendious exposition of the new Local Government 


Act.” 
Just publiched, Fourth Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 10s. 


THEOBALD'S LAW OF WILLS.—A Con- 


cise Treatise on the Law of Wills. By H. S, Tueonavo, Esq., Barrister-at- 
1895. 
“It is a book which is comprehensive though easy to use, and we advise all con- 
veyancers to get a copy of it without loss of time.” —ZLaw ay June 8, 1895. 
ust published, Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth 


WURTZBURG ON BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


The Law relating to Building Societies, with Appendices containing the 

Statutes, Regulations, Act of Sederunt, and Precedents of Rules and Assur- 
ances. Third Edition. By E. A. Wurtzpura, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1895. 

Will be of use not only to lawyers but also to secretaries and directors of build. 

ing societies, It is a carefully arranged and carefully written book.” —Law 7 imes. 


Now ready, No. 44 (October), gains 5s. 
W“OUAR: post free, 12s. 


THE LAW QU RTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the Univ ersity of Oxford. 
CONTENTS: 

Notes: The Institute of International Law; “ Matrimonial domicil” ; hire and 
purchase ; ; the Court of Appeal on “malice” and conspiracy : the Satanita 
case ; the Commercial Court; an Irish level crossing, case ; one-man com- 
photographic copyright ; limits of “‘charity” ; Land Registry in 

ngland and Scotland ; the Weekly Notes, &c. 

The Vocation of the a". lav: By the Eprror. 

The Rule in Dearie v. //all. 2. C. C. Firtu. 

The Reform of Company Epwarp, Manson. 

The Land Transfer Act, 1875. By Sir Howarp W. EvruinsTone. 

— Mixed Marriages. By M. L. Acarwata. 

Legal Aspects of the Balfour Case. By M. J. Farre.cy. 

The Life of Sir James Stephen. By SirC. P. I.vert. 

Constitutional Revision. By A. V. Dicey, Q.C. 

Book Reviews. 


STEVENS & SONS, Linrrep, 119 & 120, Cuancery Lang, Lonvon. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE NOVEL SERIES.” 


Ready this day. Square 16mo, 4s. 


THE COMING OF THEODORA. By E1iza 


OrNE Wuirte, Author of ‘‘ Winterborough,” ‘‘ Miss Brooks,’’ &c. 


te This is a series of works, each in One Volume, by the best Writers of the 
day, English and American. The Volumes are suitable Jor the pocket ana the 
shelf; they are convenient to handle, being of the square 16mo size, while from 
their appearance, as well as from their literary merit, they deserve a place in the 
library. The Volumes are bound in cloth, and are uniform, except in thickness 
and in price. The prices are 25., 38., and 45, 
*,* Other Volumes will be announced in due course. 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOCRAPHY.” 


Ready this day. Price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. Volume XLIV. (PASTON—PERCY) of 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY, Edited by SipNey Lee. Vol. I. was published on rst 
January, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the 

completion of the Work. 


Lonvon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 148. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR OCTO- 


BER, containing *“CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: his 
Progress and Adventures,” by S R. CROCKETT, Author of ‘‘ The 
Raiders,” “The Stickit Minister,” &c., Adventures 20-26—* FROM 
CHITRAL TO GILGIT”"—“ THE COTTAGE COUNTESS"— 
“ACCIDENTS TO BIRDS"—‘'A HYMENEAL FIASCO 
“KASHMIR” and THE SOWERS,” by HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN, Chaps. XXXIII.-XXXVI. 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


QRIGINAL SHORT STORIES AND ESSAYS on live 

topics of the day solicited for the new American semi-monthly called ‘‘ The 
2oth Century Magazine.” Authors should send their manuscripts to Eprror, 
“zoth Century Magazine,” 521 W. 13th Street, New York, naming moderate 
prices. P. F. Collier. 


BOOKS. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

87 Piccadilly, W .—Libraries pe Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 

All the N ee and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, Price One Shi Shilling. 
N a ee new Serial Story entitled “THE MADONNA 
OF A DAY,” by L. DOUGALL, Author of “The 
Mermaid,”’ &c., is commenced in the current issue of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1895. 
I. THE MADONNA OF A DAY. Cuaps. I-VI. 
Il. THE GIBRALTAR OF FRANCE. 
III. PRIVATE JAMS. 
IV. THE SOURCES OF DON QUIXOTE. 
V. ONLY THE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
VI. A HENLEY IDYLL. 
VII. FERDINAND HILLER. 
VIII. CAUGHT NAPPING. 
IX. THE HON. PATRICK KILFINANE WINCH, OF CASTLE 
WINCH, CO. LIMERICK. 
X. WORDSWORTH AND CARLYLE.—A LITERARY PARAL 


LEL. 
XI. SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? Cuaps. XII.-XIII. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY 
RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Author of **Not Wisely but Too Well,” &c., 
ENTITLED 


SCYLLA CHARYBDIS. 


In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 
NOT COUNTING THE COST. 
By ‘‘TASMA,” 
Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill,” ‘In Her Earliest Youth,” &c, 
In three vols., crown 8vo, 
A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 
NOW READY. 
NORMANSTOWE. 


In three vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


A MONTH OF MADNESS. By Harotp 


Author of ‘‘A Parson at Bay,” ‘‘‘The Transgression of Terence 
Ciancy,” &c. * one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTL LEY & SON, New BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


NOTICE. — COLONEL SIR HENRY 
COLVILE’S New Work on “THEY 
LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS 
AND UGANDA,” wich was post 


poned during the General Election, 


will be ready on Tuesday next at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
Price 16s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 960. OCTOBER 1895. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


I, 
2. 
3 
4 
5 


THE CHINESE NAVY.—I. THE BATTLE OF THE YALU, By 
CORRESPONDENT in China. 

“OWD LADS.” By M. E. FRANCIS 

AN UNBIASSED VIEW OF THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 
WALTER B. HARRIS. 

ENGLISH TROUT. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

A FOREIGNER. Chaps. LIII.—LVII. 

THE ENGLISH OFFICER—AS HE WAS, AND AS HE IS, 
Colonel HENRY KNOLLYS, R.A. 

HER PICTURE. By WALLACE BRUCE. 


LUMINOUS ANIMALS. By Tuomas R. R. STEBBING. } 
A MISSION IN THE PROVINCE OF CANTONA 
A. IRVING. 


VERDI: THEN AND NOW. By FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 
LIFE OF SIR E, B, HAMLEY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurcH AND Lonvof 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Edited, with 
General and Grammatical Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, by 
WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., and M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. (Books I.-XII.) Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


PROLEGOMENA TO ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES 
TO THE ROMANS AND THE EPHESIANS. By the late F, J. A. 
Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 


GREEK. The Text revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham; and FENTON JOHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D. 
Printed in ‘‘ Macmillan Greek." 8vo, 10s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


SEAWEEDS. By GreorGe MurRRAY, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Keeper of 
the Department of Botany, British Museum. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By F. Rarzet. 
Illustrated. Part I. (To be completed in Thirty Monthly Parts.) 
Royal 8vo, rs. net. 

EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By the late R. W. Cuurcn, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. 
Paul's. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

By 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. First Series. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
ENGLISH CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 


SPENCER’S SHEPHEARDS’ CALENDAR. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. H. HARForD, Litt.D., 
M.A., Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS. Pocket Edition. Vols. III. and IV. 


WESTWARD HO! In Two Volumes. Pott 


8vo, 1s. 6d. each vol. 
‘ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryar. 


Illustrated by J. Ayton Symington. With an Introduction by Davip 
HANNAY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.—October. 


Price rs, No. 432. CONTENTS. 
1, The Ethics of Translation. 6. The Last Duel in the Place 
2. Moll Cutpurse. Royale. 


7. The Drove-Road. 


3. When we were Boys. VI. 
The End of It. 


4. The Peasant-Farmer of Lan- 8. 
cashire. 9. Alexander Hamilton. 
5. Margaret Ward, Spinster. to. The Anniversary in Rome. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE WARWICK LIBRARY. 


COMPARATIVE MANUALS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Jn crown Svo Volumes, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

General Editor—Professor C. H. HERFORD, Liit.D. 

English literature has hitherto been studied, for the most part, either in 
histories of entire epochs or in the works of particular writers. The present 
series is intended to facilitate that ‘‘ comparative” method which brings 
into relation a series of writings of the same class, and which, while 
indispensable for the methodic study of literary history, adds fresh and 
often unsuspected sources of fascination to literature itself. Each volume 
will deal with the development in English literature of some special literary 
form, which will be illustrated by a series of representative specimens, 
slightly annotated, and preceded by a critical and analytical introduction. 


Just published, 
ENGLISH PASTORALS. With an Iutroduction by 


7 K. Cuampers, B.A., sometime Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
xfor 


In preparation. 
LITERARY CRITICISM. With an Introduction by C. E. 
wom M.A., Professor of English Li at Uni ity College, 
ardiff. 
LETTER-WRITERS. With an Introduction by W. RALEIGH, 


M.A., Professor of English Literature at University College, Liverpool. 


TALES IN VERSE. With an Introduction H. Herrorp, 
Litt.D., Professor of English Literature at University College, Aberystwyth ; 


General Editor of tie Series. 
ENGLISH ESSAYS. With an Introduction by J. HI. Loppan, 


M.A., Assistant Professor of English Literature in Aberdeen University. 
ENGLISH MASQUES. With an Introduction by H. A. 


Evans, M.A., sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Lonpon BLACKIE & SON, OLD BAILEy. 


The Mew Review. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 


CONTENTS.—OCTOBER. 
EX ANIMA POET#. 
THE TWENTY-FIRST OF OCTOBER. 
THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 
MUTAL RELATIONS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
THE AUTOMOBILE: A FORECAST. $4 H.C 
THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL CRICKET MATCH. 


By Basit Tuomson. 
THE FLEET IN BEING. By Davip Hannay. 
TWO CRACKSMEN. By Cuarves WHIBLEY. 
AMERICAN TRAITS. By Martin Morris. 
POTTERING WITH AGRICULTURE. By P. Anperson GRAHAM 
WHITE FOXGLOVE. By T. E. Brown. 
FOR TEN FRANCS. 


By S. T. CoLeripce. 

By Kennetu GRAHAME. 
By Jas. ANNAND. 

By A. CLERK. 

B MARILLIER. 


By Georce FLEMMING. 
Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN a1 Beprorp Street, W.C, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF TURGOT, the 


Comptroller-Genera! of France, 1774-1776. Edited, for English readers, by 

W. Wacker Strernens. With Frontispiece. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“ Readers should welcome and appreciate this lucid and painstaking volume. Mr. 
Stephens has applied his method of selection of Turgot’s writings skilfully.” — 7% mes, 


PAGAN IRELAND: an Archeological Sketch. A 
Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. G. Woop-Martin, 
M.R.LA., Author of “ The Lake Dwellings of Ireland,” &c., &c. With 
412 Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MORTON, ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. By R. I. Woopnousr, M.A., Rector of Merstham, 
Surrey. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

*," This ts an attempt to show the important position John Mortonoccupied 

as a maker of history in_the reigns of Henry V1., Edward 1V., Edward V., 

Richard I11., and Henry VII, 


A SCHEME FOR IMPERIAL FEDERATION: 
a Senate for the *‘ Empire.” Three Articles Reprinted with Additions from the 
Westminster Review of April, July, and October, 1879. By Granvitte C. 
CunninGuaM, of Montreal, Canada. With an Introduction by Sir F REDERICK 
Younc, K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH ISLES: Part II. 


WALES and IRELAND. WALES, by W. P. Haskerr Smirn, M.A., 
Member of the Alpine Club; IRELAND, by H. C. Hart, Member of the 
Alpine Club; Fellow of the Linnean Society; Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, &c. With 31 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine 
Club, and others, and 9 Plans. r6mo, 3s. 6d. 
*.* Recently published. Part 1, ENGLAND. With 23 Illustrations and 5 
Plans. 38. 6d. 


PIONEER WORK IN OPENING THE MEDI- 


THE STORY OF ULLA, and Other Tales. By 


Epwin Lesrer Arnoip, Author of “‘ Phra the Phoenician,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. (/n a few days. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH DOLLS 
AND A “GOLLIWOGG.” Illustrated by Florence K. Upron, with 
Words by Bertua Urron. With 3: Coloured Plates and numerous I\lustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF ITALY, FROM THE 
FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. By Etizasern M. Sewett, 
Author of “‘ First History of Greece,” “ Child's History of Rome,” &c., &c. 
With a Preface by Lucy H. M. Soutssy, Head Mistress of the High School, 
Oxford. With Outline Map. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES OF FINCHAMPSTEAD IN THE 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—October. 
OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. | THE NEWCENTURION. By James 
Chaps, 17-20. Eastwick. (Concluded.) 
Water Her- UNSPOKEN WATER. By Mrs. 
Atrrep W, Hunt. 
“O TO BE GODS in BABYLON. 
By J. K. Lawson. AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
“EXIT ROSCIUS.” By Avstin AnpreEw Lana. 
Dosson. 


By 


“The BADMINTON is, above all things, a practical Magazine 
for practical sportsmen.”—THE NEW BUDGET. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“ Rapier"). 
No. 3. October, 1895. 
LIST OF CONTENTS. 


1, HIGHLAND SPORT IN THE LAST GENERATION. 7 cues, 
Illustrated by A. Thorburn. 


2. THE MAN IN THE MOUNTAINS, Guy Cadogan Rothery. 
lilustrated by H. M. Brock. 

3. SOME TARPON ADVENTURES. Otis Mygatt. 
With Illustrations supplied by the Author. 

4. A HAVER WITH TOM MORRIS. H. 8. C. Everard. 
Illustrated by Frank Craig and N. J. Gibb, and from Photographs. 

5. NOTES FROM AN AMBUSH. Fred Whishaw. 
Illustrated by N. Arthur Loraine. 


6. HUNTING IN INDIA. Richard Green-Price. 
Illustrated by John Beer. 

7. THE OLD SPORTSMAN. Andrew Lang. 

The Earl of Yarborough. 


8. CUB-HUNTING. 
Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 

9. OXFORD REMINISCENCES. : R. K. Mainwaring. 
Illustrated by Stanley Berkeley. 

ro. RAFT FISHING IN NORWAY. Edwin Lester Arnold. 
Illustrated by H. G. Massey, A.R.P.E. 

ir, CYCLING FOR WOMEN. - Lady Jeune. 
Illustrated by Lucien Davis. 


12. NOTES BY “RAPIER.” 


LONDON AND New YorK: LONGMANS, GREEN & - 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


Reward Gold Mining Ltd 


COOLGARDIE GOLDFIELDS, WEST AUSTRALIA. 


A PROVED GOLD MINE, OFFERING A SOUND INVESTMENT. 


CAPITAL - - - £200,000. 


Divided into 85,000 Preference Shares of £1 each, and 115,000 Ordinary 


Shares of £1 each. ] 

1 

£50,000 FOR WORKING CAPITAL. : 

£25,000 of the Preference Shares, and £25,000 of the Ordinary Shares, will : 
be set aside for Working Capital. ‘ 


No Promotion Money is to be paid. 


The Subscription Lists of the above Company will Open on 
Tuesday, October rst, and will Close on the following day (Wednes- 


day) for Town, and on Thursday, October 3rd, for the si and 
Abroad. 


Prospectuses will be ready on Monday next, September 30th, and 


may be obtained from the Secretary, H. Gerarp Smitu, Esq, at the 
Offices of the Company, 


23 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The whole of the Cash Capital of the Company having been 
guaranteed, the Directors will proceed to Allotment on the afternoon 
of Thursday next, October 3rd. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed by BALLANTYNE, HANSON & Co., at 14 Tavistock Street, and Published b om tap CUTHBERT Davies at the Office, No. 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent’ Gustin, in the County of Londoa.—Saturday, 29 September, 1895. 
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